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AN EARLY ANTICIPATION OF DANTE’S 
‘CIELI E SCIENZE’ 


(Canzone 1, 1; Convivio 11, xiii-xiv). 


In his first Canzone, “ Voi che *ntendendo il terzo ciel movete ” 
Dante speaks of a new love which after the death of Beatrice up- 
lifted his heart and filled him with new life. It is indeed in terms 
of another love experience that Dante interprets his Canzone in the 
first eleven chapters of the second book of his Convivio,’ that great 
work which he dedicated to serve as a commentary on fourteen 
Canzoni d’amore e di vertu.? In the twelfth chapter, however, of 
the same book the author, dealing with the allegoric interpretation 
of the Canzone, lifts the veil which covers the true meaning of the 
poem.* He now tells us that the object of his passion is philosophy ; 
that the movitort whom he addresses in the first line of the poem 
are Cicero and Boethius who were instrumental in acquainting him 
with philosophy; and finally that the terzo cielo, the agency which 
they put into motion to that end, is their eloquence, la dolcezza di 
loro sermone.* 

With the surprising revelation that by terzo cielo he understands 
a science, rhetoric, and by cieli sciences in general, Dante enters 
into a detailed comparison between the ten “heavens” and the ten 


1 Canzone and Convivio are quoted from Opere di Dante, Nuova edizione 
diretta da Michele Barbi, Vols. 1v, v: Il Convivio ridotto a miglior lezione 
e commentato da G. Busnelli e G. Vandelli (2 vols.), Firenze, Le Monnier, 
1934-37. The extremely valuable commentary will be referred to as Comm. 

* Conv. I, i, 14. 

* Chap. xm in which Dante has turned “a parola fittizia di quello ch’ella 
suona in quello ch’ella ’ntende” (11, xii, 10) contains in condensed form 
the allegorical interpretation of the whole Canzone, 

* Conv. I, xv, 1. 
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“sciences.” ° The organization into two chapters dedicated to the 
development of this comparison follows the “ natural ” subdivision 
of the groups into two numerical units seven and three: the first 
part deals with the Seven Liberal Arts and the Seven Planets while 
the second compares the two remaining circles of the medieval 
astronomical system, those of the Fixed Stars and of the Crystalline 
Heaven or Primum Mobile, and the Empyrean, with physics and 
metaphysics (taken as one), moral philosophy and theology respec- 
tively. For the analysis of the properties of the spheres Dante 
makes use of the Greek and Arabic sources as far as they were 
available to him, while for the description of the sciences he draws 
upon the current expositors of the trivium and quadrivium, the 
Aristotelian manuals and pertinent commentaries by Thomas 
Aquinas, and such encyclopedias as the Tesoro by Brunetto Latini.’ 
The comparison also involves the classification of sciences which, in 
connection with the heavenly spheres, is to settle the question of 
their hierarchical order.® 

It is commonly accepted that, when he conceived the idea of the 
intimate correspondence between cielt and scienze, Dante was not 
“ original,” but that he drew on a very old tradition.® So far as 
the planets and the liberal arts are concerned, their association is 
probably as old as the canon of Liberal Arts itself and due to the 
symbolic importance of the sacred number Seven.’® Already at a 


5 See Conv. I, xiii, 2: “ Dico che per cielo io intendo la scienza e per 
cieli le scienze, per tre similitudini” ... These similarities between the 
heavens and the sciences are based on the alleged facts that both revolve 
around a centre, illuminate their object and contribute to the perfection of 
their object. See Conv. U, xiii, 2-8. 

*In the modern edition these are Chap. xiii, 7-30 and xiv. 

7 See Comm. I, 194-230. 8 See below p. 222. 

* For the representatives of the tradition before Dante and the discussion 
of the question by modern scholars see Comm. I, 188f. The note, however, 
is not complete. Among the literary representatives before Dante Alexander 
Neckam is omitted (see below notes 16, 18). The authors of this note also 
fail to mention E, Moore’s discussion of Ristoro d’Arezzo’s influence on 
Dante (see below, note 18), and do not make any reference to the con- 
tributions to the elucidation of the artistic tradition by Schlosser and v. 
Marle which are at least as important as that by d’Ancona, the only 
historian of art quoted by the authors of the note. 

2° See Paolo d’Ancona, “ Le rappresentazioni allegoriche delle arti liberali 
nel Medio Evo e nel Rinascimento,” l’Arte (1902) v, 138 ff.; R. v. Marle, 
Iconographie de Vart profane (La Haye, 1930-31), m, 204. 
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very early stage of theological speculation on the relationship 
between stars and human life, people believed to have discovered 
certain affinities between the Seven Ages of man and the Seven 
Planets on the ground that man as he passes from age to age under- 
goes the ever-changing influence of the various planets.** It was be- 
lieved that the cosmos was organized according to stages of increased 
nobility or perfection in an ascending order, which was also reflected 
in the increase of human faculties according to ages. It is this 
conception of human development under the influence of the stars 
that called for the numerical adaptation of the canon of sciences to 
that of the Ages and the Planets.’* For, among human activities, 
the sciences most of all contribute to the development of human 
intellect and achievement, each of them representing a higher stage 
of learning and a step further toward consummate “ nobility.” 
With Dante this idea comes into the foreground when he finds in 
the property of bringing about perfection (inducere perfezione) 
one of the three main “ similarities ” which form the link between 
cieli and scienze.** 

Dante might well have got some suggestions about relationships 
between the cosmos and human life from those artistic representa- 
tions which from a very early date had placed figures symbolizing 
the Liberal Arts (and Philosophy) in a frame of cosmic imagery 
such as the zodiac or the planets themselves.* Literary examples 


11 See R. v. Marle, loc. cit., 11, 153. 

12 See d’Ancona, “ Le rappresentazioni allegoriche” .. . , loc. cit., 139. 

18 See above note 5. The passage Conv. I, xiii, 5 is especially interesting 
because Dante replaces the popular belief in specific interrelations as 
existing between the seven planets and the seven ages and sciences with a 
general scholastic theory according to which the cieli exercise a strong in- 
fluence in the hour of generation, achieving in man what Dante calls the 
“first perfection,” that is, the perfection of the substance. Once the 
“material” is prepared, the scienze can achieve the “second perfection ” 
because they enable us to conceive the truth which is the consummation of 
perfection (ultima perfezione nostra, xiii, 6). 

**The oldest example known is the decoration of the bedchamber of 
Adela of Blois, a daughter of William the Conqueror (described in a con- 
temporary poem). On the whole, representations of the “Arts” are 
reserved to religious places, and it is in the statuary of the French Cathe- 
drals, in the places of High Studies, that we find associations of this type 
in form of sculptural cycles. See R. v. Marle, loc. cit., p. 217. In Chartres, 
for instance, the Seven Days of Creation, Miracles of the World, Liberal 
Arts and Virtues are combined with the representation of the zodiac, the 
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were provided by allegorical poetry such as the Latin Anti- 
claudianus by Alanus ab Insulis (of the late 12th century) which 
Dante could have known.*® Of equal importance to him may have 
been works of a more “ scientific ” character such as the De naturis 
rerum by Alexander Neckam who died in 1217** and the De 
compositione mundi by Ristoro d’Arezzo, a slightly older con- 
temporary of Dante’s.*7 Both authors anticipate Dante’s com- 
parison according to properties.** Yet there is evidence that the 
tradition behind Dante had also some backing in the rhetorical 
doctrine of the time. 

I want to call the attention of students of the Convivio to a 
passage found in the Rhetorica Novissima by Magister Boncom- 
pagno, a Florentine who taught rhetoric in the Studio of Bologna 


seasons, the monthly cycle of man’s labour, etc. See J. v. Schlosser, 
“ Giusto’s Fresken in Padua und die Vorliufer der Stanza della Segnatura,” 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen ... in Wien (1896) XvII, 
36 ff. Schl. interprets the idea underlying these cycles in terms of the great 
encyclopedias of the time such as that of Vincent of Beauvais. See Schlosser 
also for the actual examples anticipating the comparison (or association) 
of the planets with the Liberal Arts, which examples are all Italian and 
none earlier than the 14th century (loc. cit., pp. 63 ff.). The most impressive 
example is undoubtedly the one of the female figures representing the 
Liberal Arts on one of the frescos of the Cappella degli Spagnuoli of Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, whose chairs are decorated with medallions con- 
taining each the symbol of one of the Seven Planets. D’Ancona’s assertion 
(loc. cit., p. 140) that numerous instances are found in the decoration of the 
French cathedrals is too vague and not at all supported by evidence. 

15 See Comm. I, 188. The literary tradition seems to be linked with the 
interpretation of the description of Philosophy as contained in Boethius, 
De consolatione philosophiae, I, i. 

16 Ed. T. Wright (London, 1863), L. 1, chap. 173. On the author and his 
work see L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Sciences 
(New York, 1929), m1, 188-204. 

17 See Comm. I, 188. 

*® Neckam bases his comparison on the same 
when he asserts: “Sicut igitur mundum illuminant septem planetae sic 
omnem scientiam ornant et muniunt artes ingenuae.” See J. v. Schlosser, 
loc. cit., p. 48; O. M. Johnston in Romanic Review (1930) xxi, 34f. As 
to Ristoro, he bases his comparison on the degree of value. See the quota- 
tion in Comm. I, 188. E. Moore, Studies in Dante, Second Series (Oxford, 
1899), pp- 358 ff., finds the analogy so striking that on account of this 
passage as well as others, he assumes that Dante was acquainted with 
Ristoro’s work. 


“reason” as does Dante 
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in the beginning of the 13th century.’® In the ninth book of this 
work headed De adornationibus (The rhetorical adornments) 
there appears a paragraph in which the author oddly enough 
illustrates the rhetorical device of transuwmptio (simile or meta- 
phor) by showing how the different fields of instruction, called 
artes et professiones, might be “ transferred ” into allegorical wheels 
or circles, The list of 16 celestial rotae et rotulae in terms of which 
16 sciences are described in this paragraph is introduced as a cosmic 
revealed to Boncompagno, the “ prophet,” in a heading 
which reads as follows: 


“ vision ” 


Quomodo artes et professiones in rotas et rotulas transumuntur. 

Visio Boncompagni. 

Vidi undecim principales rotas et quinque subtiles rotulas volvi orbi- 
culariter in machina mundiali.®° 


The vision of rotae and rotulae revolving around the centre of 
what Boncompagno calls machina mundialis (the cosmos) is re- 
stricted to the quoted passage.** What follow are descriptions of 
16 “ circles,” 11 big and 5 small ones,?* moving not concentrically 
but separately, and accompanied—at least most of them—by a 


1° Boncompagni Rhetorica Novissima, ed. A. Gaudenzi in Bibliotheca 
juridica medii aevi, vol. 1 (1892), pp. 251-297. On the chronology of the 
author’s life and works see A. Gaudenzi, “ Sulla cronologia delle opere dei 
dettatori Bolognesi da Boncompagno a Bene di Lucca,” in Bulletino dell’ 
Istituto Storico Italiano (1895) XIv, 103-115. An excellent characteriza- 
tion of Boncompagno is found in R. Davidson, Geschichte von Florenz 
(Berlin, 1927) Iv, iii, 155 f. 

°° The passage including the text of the Visio is found in Rhet. Nov. ed. 
Gaudenzi, p. 285f. (under 111: Quomodo artes etc.). In a long exposition 
on origin (or rather, invention), types and general utility of transumptio 
which precedes the Visio on pp. 281 ff. (under 11: De transwmptionibus) 
the type of metaphor as represented by the rotae is described as one of 
those transumptiones which use celestia for terrestia and vice versa (see 
ib., 281). By mentioning that this type of metaphor is best known from 
the visions of the Prophets and the Apocalypse of St. John, Boncompagno 
suggests why he, a highly imaginative author, an early example of Dante’s 
Fiorentino spirito bizzarro (R. Davidsohn), introduced the artes-rotae 
metaphor in form of a Vision! 

** Only once again does the author use astronomical terms and that 
is in speaking of the rota representing canon law, where he states that it is 
not entirely round but suffers augmenta here and ecclypsum there. 

*° Each rota is introduced by the same formula: “ Quomodo gramatica 
(dialectica ete.) transumatur in primam (secundam etc.) rotam (rotulam) 


3” 
a 
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multitude of people bearing symbols and behaving in a fashion 
which stresses their allegorical meaning.*® The picture as a whole 
evoked by these descriptions resembles a triumphal procession of the 
type so often represented in art and literature of the Renaissance ** 
rather than a vision of the universe as the Middle Ages conceived 
it. However loose and thin, the cosmic framework of the passage 
is sufficiently clear to make one think of Dante’s association of 
cieli and sctenze in the Convivio. To show the relationship the 
following chart may be useful: 

















Boncompagno, Rhet. Nov. 1x, iii Dante Alighieri, Convivio, 11, xiii-xiv 
Rotae 25 Artes et professiones Cieli 25 Scienze 
.. | Prima gramatica Luna “1 | grammatica 
™ | secunda dialectica Mercurio 8. | dialettica 
3 tertia rhetorica ~x | Venere, terzo cielo @ 8 rettorica 
& - | (Canz. 1, 1) 2° 
Z| quarta = | arithmetica 5 | Sol S. & | aritmetica 
5 & | quinta “ | geometria 24 = | Marte <= s | musica °¢ 
E 5 | sexta musica Giove ° 3! geometria 
i = septima astronomia Saturno ° | astronomia 
= @ 
- octava 3 physica 27 “ Cielo stellato mi fisica e metafisica 
= | nona § | ius civile 5 Cielo cristallino = | morale filosofia 
S decima =| ius canonicum e, | Empireo = teologia 
5 | undecima 5 theologia = g. 
5 
232 prima geomantia ” 
SE 5°] secunda nigromantia 
eo « tertia pigromantia 
quarta spatomantia 
quinta alchimia 








*® See for instance the description of the fourth: “ Quomodo arithmetica 
in quartam: Quartam sequebantur multitudines numerose loculos (i.e. 
little purses) plenos et vacuos ad cingula deferentes . . .” and of the fifth 
symbolizing geometry: “Post quintam ibant non multi qui super colla 
perticas et funiculos deferebant. ...” The descriptions are iconographically 
very interesting. 

** See v. Marle, loc. cit., m, 111 ff. Among the oldest “triumphs” are 
the “Triumphs of Amor” in early Byzantine painting. The rota repre- 
senting astronomy is described in the fashion of the Wheel of Fortuna 
with people rising up and falling down as the rota moves around because 
God kept within his own power the “ effects ” of this circle. 

*® With respect to the use of rota in Latin and cielo in Italian it must be 
mentioned that in the Divine Comedy Dante uses synonymously cieli, cerchi, 
and also rote for the heavenly spheres. 

*° With the exception of the first and the seventh (Grammar and 
Astronomy) the sequence of the Liberal Arts varies with the different 
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The similarity of the schemes lies in the fact that both authors 
have added to the conventional Seven Liberal Arts. In this char- 
acteristic Boncompagno is the only literary example (known so far) 
to anticipate the scheme of the Convivio. Though the additions 
differ in content, they have this in common that they refer to sys- 
tems or curricula of studies which were in use in their respective 
ages and places of study. With Boncompagno the desire to have 
a complete list not only of the “ arts and professions ” but of their 
“useless ” counterparts, the magical and negromantic sciences as 
well,?* seems so urgent that he sacrifices all astronomical details 
even to the point of listing the rotae merely in numerical order 
(without adding proper names).?® For Dante, however, the matter 
is more complicated. Since he bases the comparison on an exact 
analysis of qualities of each particular heaven, he is bound to cling 
to the astronomical system and consequently faces the problem of 
distributing four sciences among three heavens.*° Moreover he 
seems anxious to classify the sciences in his own way, with theology 
set apart and atop of the whole system because of its supernatural 


authors as does the order of the planets. With Alexander Neckam, Bon- 
compagno, and Dante, rhetoric holds the third place and is therefore 
symbolized by a “third circle” (tertia rota, terzo cielo). But while with 
Neckam the third planet is Mercury, with Dante it is Venus. On variance 
of this type see J. v. Schlosser, “ Giusto’s Fresken in Padua,” ete. loc. cit., 
p. 45, chart. Moore, Studies in Dante, p. 361. 

*7 Concerning the meaning of physica Boncompagno’s description of the 
respective rota (the eighth) is only in very general terms (revolving around 
rerum naturas). But since the author lists it among the professions, 
later on refers to it as to a lucrative profession (see below, note 34), and 
also describes it in another paragraph in terms of medical art, there can 
be no doubt that by physica he means medicine. 

*° On authors and works upon which the Middle Ages drew for knowledge 
on magical and negromantic matter see L. Thorndike, A History of magic 
and experimental sciences, Il, passim. Boncompagno calls the rotulae first 
subtiles and later futiles, probably to indicate that the sciences which 
they represent are useless both for the men professing them as well as for 
society in general. 

*°-'The fact that tradition allowed for the use of the class-number to 
replace the proper name of the planet is evidenced by Dante’s use of terzo 
cielo instead of Venere in the first verse of his first Canzone (as indicated 
in the chart). The reason here might have been of a purely poetical nature. 

*° For the question of the arrangement of the last four sciences in Dante’s 
philosophical thought see E. Gilson, Dante et la philosophie (Paris, 1939), 
pp. 102-114. 
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character and associated with the likewise supernatural heaven of 
the Empyrean, the seat of God,** and with Moral Philosophy rank- 
ing at the head of all the other sciences. The reason why Dante 
exalted moral philosophy to a position which the scholastics (and 
Aristotle) used to reserve to metaphysics as to the regulatrix scien- 
tiarum may (or may not) be the one recently stressed by Gilson.*? 


*1 Gilson stresses Dante’s (and the medieval) conception of theology as a 
science essentially different in character from all the other sciences on the 
ground that it is “not a science of nature known by natural means” 
(Gilson, ib., p. 104). On account of its supernatural method and object it 
forms a perfect analogy to the Empyrean, “a heaven unknown to philoso- 
phers and scientists but existing for purely theological reasons.” (Gilson, 
ib.) Beyond the crystalline heaven begins the supernatural world. Dante’s 
concept of theology is certainly the result of his extensive reading in the 
theological writers, especially Thomas Aquinas. But the fact must not be 
neglected that there existed also a rhetorical pattern for the characterization 
of theology as witnessed by Boncompagno. With Dante’s description of 
this science as “ Divina Scienza che piena é di tutta pace la quale non soffera 
lite aleuna d’oppinioni o di sofistici argomenti” (Conv. II, xiv, 19) compare 
Boncompagno’s description of the eleventh rota (theology) where he 
complains that the students of his time neglect the science which offers 
“the water of the living” in order to indulge in sciences which, although 
promising more material advantages, present the students only with con- 
tradictions and arguments. In a paragraph on the device Pro et contra 
(Rhet. Nov. ed. Gaudenzi, p. 290) Boncompagno praises theology as the 
science which “ alone will remain when the voices of the casuists (causidict) 
will be silenced and worldly wisdom destroyed.” 

** Gilson’s theory, however brilliant, is somewhat artificial and therefore 
not entirely satisfactory. His main argument appears to be that Dante 
considered metaphysics too sublime for human beings—it is the science 
owned by God because it deals with the purely intelligible—and therefore 
not apt to contribute to human beatitude. But to place the Divine below 
the Human for no other cause than for its very sublimity seems not only to 
contradict current scholastic opinion about the rank to be given the 
speculative sciences but to run contrary to the general line of medieval 
thought as admitted by Gilson. But Dante, on the other hand, was able 
to find support for his unusual arrangement of the sciences not only in 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics but in Thomas Aquinas’ Commentary on 
this work as well (Conv. I, xiv, 14, 15), a contradiction for which Gilson 
does not fully account. He might rather have made it quite clear that Dante 
played off Aristotle, the political educator, against Aristotle, the meta- 
physician, and that he found passages in Thomas which he could interpret 
in favour of the first rather than of the second Aristotle. Against the con- 
clusion, drawn from the Convivio arrangement of sciences even before Gil- 
son, that Dante was not an Aristotelian, the authors of the Comm. (1, 223 f.) 
stress the necessity of dealing with Aristotelianism not merely from one 
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It is certain, however, that he considered a science which directs 
humanity towards beatitude important enough to command and 
direct “ the teaching and learning ” of all the other sciences includ- 
ing metaphysics, the essence of speculative wisdom, and to be 
likened to the highest and “noblest” among the astronomical 
heavens, the one which as Primum Mobile regulates with its move- 
ment the daily revolutions of all the other heavens.** 

The different way in which Boncompagno and Dante associate 
heavens and sciences already suggests the difference in purpose 
which each author follows in using the traditional comparison. 
Boncompagno takes occasion to review critically the use and appre- 
ciation made by his contemporaries of each field taught in the 
Liberal Arts course and especially of each of the four “ pro- 
fessions.” ** Dante too presents his readers with a review of a 


side but from a standpoint high enough to grasp it in its full complexity. 
Their solution of the problem is to the effect that Dante, although not deny- 
ing the sublimity of metaphysics, accepted from Aristotle the moral doctrine 
as the ultimate directive which commands the speculative sciences toward 
beatitude, the end set by God to mankind. In this way, as means toward 
an end, the placing of metaphysics below moral phiiosophy is in line with 
Aristotelian teleologic thought and as such could be adopted by Thomas 
Aquinas and medieval philosophers. 

°8 Conv. I, xiv, 15-18. In order to arrange for the association of both 
physics and metaphysics with the remaining heaven, the one of the Fixed 
Stars, Dante has to analyze this latter in terms of visible and invisible 
properties: “ Dico che lo Cielo stellato si puote comparare alla Fisica per tre 
proprietadi e alla Metafisica per altre tre...” (Conv. 01, xiv, 1). 

*¢ Boncompagno’s critical review of the artes and professiones emphasizes 
the most important feature of development in the Studio of Bologna in the 
13th century, the prevalence of the practical trend. He describes the 
tremendous popularity enjoyed by the three rotae symbolizing medicine 
(physica, see above note 27) and the two laws because of the enormous 
material advantages secured by these professions, complaining, at the same 
time, of the complete neglect of theology, which resulted from the prefer- 
ence given to the professions of physician and lawyer. (As a matter of 
fact the study of theology was not organized in Bologna as a faculty before 
the middle of the 14th century, and philosophical studies did not play 
any important réle in the Art Faculty of Bologna even after the introduc- 
tion of the Aristotelian canon in the first half of the 13th century.) Bon- 
compagno furthermore characterizes rhetoric—his own field of teaching— 
in terms of a rota connected by some mechanical device with all the other 
rotae and containing life and death of the whole rotae system. This is to 
be taken as a clear, though exaggerated, hint of the importance of rhetoric 
and also of the sway held by the Law Faculties over the Faculty of Liberal 
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curriculum of studies. It is the one adopted after the official 
admittance of the entire Aristotelian work in the Faculty of Arts 
of the University of Paris and of the Studios affiliated with the 
great religious convents where the new Aristotelian courses had been 
integrated in the program as preparatory to theology.*® Dante 
himself had completed this course in the “scuole dei religiosi” 
in Florence which he mentions in the Convivio in a short account 
of his training and which, in high probability, were those of the 
Dominicans at Santa Maria Novella and of the Franciscan Friars 
at Santa Croce.** But Dante’s discussion of his program of studies 
tends far beyond a description and critical analysis of each indi- 
vidual field of learning. In the mentioned autobiographical state- 
ment included in the chapter which precedes the one on the cielt- 
scienze comparison Dante highly praises the instruction received in 
the Florentine schools, saying that it had enabled him within a 
very short time to become acquainted with nobilissima e bellissima 
filosofia, the donna gentile of the Canzone who succeeded in com- 
forting Dante after Beatrice’s death and in opening to him a new 
path toward life and beatitude.** When viewed in the light of the 
general purpose of the Convivio, written to offer the teaching of 
philosophy, the “bread of the angels,” to all those “men and 


Arts. The former imposed on the latter, as a prerequisite to law and ars 
notaria, the training of their students in Latin grammar and style 
(rhetoric) rather than in the classical authors for which the Bolognese 
Art Faculty had been famous in earlier times. See H. Rashdall, The 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. Powicke and Emden (Oxford, 
1936), 1, 233 ff., 247 ff. and passim. 

*5 For the organization of the Art Faculties of the Universities, see 
Rashdall, loc. cit., 1, 438 ff.; for those of the religious convents see C. 
Douais, Essai sur l’organisation des études dans lV’ordre des Fréres Précheurs 
au XIII¢ et au XIVe siécle (Toulouse, 1884), pp. 54-73. 

8° See Comm. I, 185 on Conv. u, xii, 7. In addition to the above men- 
tioned convents, the commentators mention the one of the Augustinians of 
S. Spirito in Florence as a possible place of study for Dante. All three 
Studios admitted laymen to what was called studium artium et naturalium. 
In all probability the famous Dominican Remigio Girolami was one of the 
teachers at Santa Maria Novella whom Dante might have heard. See M. 
Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Miinchen, 1926), 1, 361 ff. G. 
calls attention to an unpublished sermon by Girolami where there is a 
passage very similar to the cieli-scienze comparison of the Convivio. See 
Comm. I, 188. 

87 Conv. I, xii, 7, 9. 
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women, noble but without letters ” who yearn for it,** it is obvious 
that Dante recommends to these laymen just that course in Liberal 
Arts and in the Aristotelian sciences which he himself had tested 
with so happy a result.*® 

To whatever lofty purpose Dante adapted his discussion of the 
program of the Art Faculties of his age, the use of the comparison 
between sciences and heavens for the display of a program of studies 
seems to have been solidly founded on tradition. The Boncompagno 
passage testifies to its existence, and various examples of it may 
have been available to Dante. There is a strong possibility that he 
became acquainted with this tradition through Boncompagno’s 
work itself. This is not to say that Dante must have known it when 
he composed the first Canzone, The symbolic representation of the 
artes by the planets had long before become a rhetorical common- 
place in the language of dictamen.*° What Dante might have learned 
from Boncompagno is the use which could be made of the compari- 
son for the display of a program of studies which goes beyond that 
conventional association. At the time Dante composed the Convivio 
(between 1305 and 1307, about thirteen years after the Canzone) 
he also planned his treatise De vulgari eloquentia,** and the occupa- 
tion with rhetorical problems caused him to dig deeply in hand- 
books of rhetoric, ars dictandi, and poetics.** It was also the time 


88 Conv. I, i, 5-13; ix, 5. 

*° The authors of the Comm. do not connect the discussion of the scienze 
in chaps. xiii-xiv with Dante’s statement about the education he had 
enjoyed in the scuole dei religiosi and the disputazioni de’filosofanti (xii, 
7). Yet it is clear that he has his own school training in mind since all 
the manuals quoted in these chapters (and all through the Convivio) were 
those used in the lectures and courses of the Art Faculties of the time. See 
Comm. I, 185. 

“°See the quotation in Comm. I, 188 from a letter written by a person- 
ality close to the Sicilian chancery of the emperor Frederic II. and enclosed 
in one of the so-called letter collections of Petrus de Vinea, Frederic’s 
chancellor. Here it is mentioned as a matter of convention that Luna 
symbolizes grammar: “ars grammaticae quae lunae vocabulo designatur.” 

“ On the chronology see Nicola Zingarelli, Dante (Milano, 1939), 1, chaps. 
XIV, XXI, XXIII passim. 

*2 Most of the direct evidence is found in De vulgari eloquentia 11, vi where 
Dante illustrates the various forms of Latin style, for instance that of 
those “superficially acquainted with rhetoric” and especially that of the 
illustres dictatores. His purpose is to provide writers in the Italian tongue 
with the elements of Latin rhetoric, to develop what he calls volgare 
illustre. 
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when he started composing Latin epistles, which won him high 
reputation as a dittatore and rettorico.*® The handbooks of rhetoric 
at his disposal were mainly those written in the first decades of the 
13th century by the famous Bolognese masters. Since in Dante’s 
age Boncompagno’s works had lost nothing of the popularity enjoyed 
during the lifetime of their author, it is not too far fetched to 
assume that they were among those rhetorical works studied by 
Dante at that time.** If Dante studied the Rhetorica Novissima it 
is not likely that the Visio Boncompagni escaped his attention. In- 
deed it might have given him the idea of discussing the curriculum 
of the Art Faculties in the Convivio. 
HELENE WIERUSZOWSKI 
Brooklyn College 





THE ANATOMY OF TASTE 
A Nore or EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Throughout the eighteenth century, writers and journalists 
took for granted the existence of something which they called 
Taste. As to the exact meaning of the word, there was considerable 
disagreement ; some considered it to be a “ mental faculty,” others 
an inherent “quality” in objects of art and beauty, and others 
again, a specific form of behaviour. Such a disagreement is of more 
than semantic significance; it reflects an evolution representative 
of eighteenth-century thought, from the Augustan emphasis on 
external form, polished conduct, and urbanity, to philosophical 
speculation and an increasingly analytical approach to moral prob- 
lems. This evolution also coincided with a shift in the social 
structure of England, from aristocratic behaviour-patterns, a legacy 
of seventeenth-century France and of absolute monarchy in general, 
to middle-class ideals of life, their new insistence on the innate moral 
qualities in man, their humanitarian religion and “ chearfulness.” 
Concepts such as Wit, Politeness, Good-breeding, Manners, and 


*® See Giovanni Villani, Cronica, lib. rx, 136. 

** As such they are listed by A. Marigo in the introduction to his edition 
of De vulgari eloquentia (Opere di Dante, n. ed. dir. da M. Barbi, vol. VI, 
1938), pp. xxxvii f. 
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Taste, which at the beginning of the eighteenth century were still 
closely allied to aristocratic attitudes of mind and conduct, required 
a fresh interpretation in the light of the newly arisen middle classes. 
The man of wit, for instance, became in their eyes a profligate, 
frivolous, and cynical courtier, and was contrasted with the man in 
whom Wit was a “ quality of mind,” synonymous with intelligence, 
a sense of discrimination, and a consciousness of what constitutes 
“ood form.” In the same way the rather superficial “ politeness ” 
of the courtier was found to consist of flattery, servile humility, 
unscrupulousness, and a lack of any moral conscience whatsoever, 
while the new politeness advocated by middle-class writers and 
journalists demanded not only external polish, but also sincerity, 
uprightness, and a realization of positive social values in human 
relationships. 

As a rule this evolution is studied with reference to the works 
of the representative writers of the period. No one indeed expresses 
better than Addison or Shaftesbury the new awareness of social 
values underlying such attitudes as go to the making of “ true” 
Wit, Politeness, or Taste. But the journalists of the time were no 
less conscious of the implications inherent in this new outlook and 
valuation of men and things. It was indeed their main function to 
“popularize” this new awareness, to provide their readers, who 
were mostly middle-class citizens, merchants and men belonging to 
the liberal professions, with new standards of morals and conduct. 
The periodical press, especially in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, had, therefore, both an educational and a social function to 
fulfil, And we need not be unduly surprised when we find the prob- 
lem of Taste repeatedly mentioned in the numerous periodicals of 
the time. Far from being a merely abstract philosophical proposi- 
tion, the cultivation and training of Taste was to them a problem of 
great social significance, a proper understanding of which would 
lead to saner relation-patterns among the various members and 
groups of society. 

The “ Taste ” of the declining aristocracy seemed to the middle 
classes essentially vicious and degenerate. It was lacking in serious- 
ness and high moral qualities. The first point of attack was, signifi- 
cantly enough, the theatre; objections were raised not only as 
regards the choice of plays, but also, and especially, the behaviour 
of the actors and the audience. The theatre represented, in their 
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opinion, this degeneracy of Taste better than any other form of 
social conduct. The most common argument among journalists at 
that time was to contrast Addison’s Cato with Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. 
Here are some relevant instances: 


The entertainments on the stage and the behaviour of the pit, are two 
strong proofs of the degeneracy of Taste since Mr. Addison’s time.* 


[The writer] observes that in the dramatic poets . . . there was a vast 
alteration for the worst; their heroes were Almazors; and their fine 
gentlemen Dorimants; the one a creature altogether out of nature, and the 
other a disgrace to it . . . the source of their errors, he says, is the pre- 
vailing false Taste of mankind, or the want of courage or honesty in 
authors. To prove which produces Mr. Addison’s as an instance, who at 
once, by his Cato, plac’d himself on a level with the greatest authors, and 
restor’d in his audience a just and true Taste of poetry . . . gives several 
instances of the badness of modern Taste, as the Beggar‘s Opera, etc. from 
whence he solves the paradox that the most applauded pieces for some years 
past in our theatres, have not been compositions of poets but dancing- 
masters.” 


[The writer] takes notice of the strange fondness the world has for a 
new humour, which they are never tired of till it surfeits. Instances the 
Beggar's Opera, and the inundations of ballad-operas that succeeded it.® 


As the word Taste is lately grown into universal use, and the sense of it 
as universally laid claim to; the frequency of the expression flung me into 
some reflections on the real Taste and Judgment of our nation. As much as 
the present age lays claim to Taste, upon examination I am afraid they 
have no title to it.... A few years ago we were running mad after 
Jtalian Operas. . .. The Beggar’s Opera turn’d the scale, and the whole 
town at once altered their judgment: nothing then was thought more 
ridiculous than an Italian air; nothing more captivating than an old Eng- 
lish ballad; the whole Beau Monde immediately gave over humming si caro, 
Carosi, and Pretty Polly say was substituted in its room.‘ 


It will be noted that Shakespeare is never mentioned as an 
instance of “ good Taste.” According to eighteenth-century writers 
in the periodical press, Shakespeare had “ genius,” while Addison 
combined genius with taste contributing thereby to the formation 
of a sound judgment and moral integrity in the people. The current 
degeneracy of Taste, in their opinion, was due to the moral decline 


1 Weekly Register, February 6, 1731, “ An Essay on Taste in general.” 

2 Universal Spectator, April 10, 1731, “ Of Taste in Plays” (Gentieman’s 
Magazine, April, 1731, 1, 153). 

*The Templar, February 9, 1731 (G@entleman’s Magazine, February, 
1731). 
* Universal Spectator, May 15, 1736, “ Of Modern Taste and Novelty.” 
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as well as to the intellectual complacency of the upper middle 
classes, and to the attempt of professional men and merchants to 
imitate the manners and the code of morals of a fast-vanishing 
feudal social order. It was, therefore, not uncommon to hear people 
speak of Taste with contempt, indentifying it with the “ fashion- 
able” aspirations of upstarts, noblemen, and courtiers; merchants, 
in particular, gave vent to their feelings in open letters to the press: 
It seems a little hard to me that a man should be stigmatized as not 
knowing how to live, merely for endeavouring to get his living. People 
ery I have no taste, because they never see me at Cuper’s or Sadler’s 
Wells; why, surely, I don’t know what business ordinary tradesmen have 
with Taste. ... Now experience has convinced me, that a man of Taste 
gets into gaol as soon as other folks, and finds it full as hard to get out; 
for which reason I am inclined to remain the butt of my witty neighbours, 
go on in the old way, and, tho’ no man of Taste, maintain in every respect, 
the character of an honest man.°® 


At times the attack against the prevailing “ Taste ” of the nobility 
was more outspoken. Such an attack usually implied more than 
moral or intellectual condemnation; it reflected to a considerable 
degree the political restlessness of the middle classes and their 
doubts regarding the genuineness and sincerity of noblemen parti- 
cipating in politics: 

A little better Taste in the affairs of life itself would mend the manners, 
and secure the happiness of some of our noble countrymen, who come with 
a worthy character into the publick, but e’er long exchange their worth for 
equipages, titles, etc. * 

Not only noblemen were accused of this lack of “true ” Taste, but 
the common people as well. And that is quite in the nature of 
things; for just as the middle classes rediscovered for themselves 
the true meaning of Politeness, Good-breeding, and Wit, so they 
also took possession of Taste as their sole property. In the opinion 
of one writer, when speaking of Taste “the multitude, either 
ignorant or prepossessed, bear down those few who have a better 
knowledge than themselves,” * while another thought “Taste .. . 
ought to be applied to nothing but what has strict rules annexed 
to it, though perhaps imperceptible by the vulgar.” * 


5 Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1743, xm, 312: “Two letters on present 
Taste” (2nd letter signed by Christopher Crispin). 
* Fog’s Journal, March 16, 1734, “ Of False Taste in Persons of Quality.” 
* Universal Spectator, May 15, 1736, “ Of Modern Taste and Novelty.” 
®° The World, March 22, 1753, Dr. Johnson wrote “ The fate of books” is 
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Kighteenth-century journalists unanimously rejected the “ vul- 


gar” taste of the “ multitude” and the “ artificial” or “ false ” 
Taste of the aristocracy. It is significant, however, that they hardly 
ever concerned themselves seriously with the lower strata of society. 
The obvious “vulgarity” of their manners, their lack of good- 
breeding, and their moral depravity, excluded them from that 
realm of politeness and good sense, where Taste reigned supreme. 
The more violent, however, were the attacks directed against the 
artificialities of fashion which were contrasted with “ natural ” 
taste, a kind of inborn quality which, if properly trained and dis- 
ciplined, would lead towards that “chearfulness” so strongly 
advocated by Addison a few decades previously. One journalist 
exclaims: 

Taste is now the fashionable word of the fashionable world, everything 
must be done with Taste—that is settled; but where and when that Taste 
is, is not quite so certain. ... I have only been able negatively to dis- 
cover, that they do not mean their own natural taste; but on the contrary 
that they have sacrificed it to an imaginary one of which they can give no 


account.® 


And the same writer, taking the word Taste in its literal sense, 
bitterly complains that instead of “the frugal meal” which in 
former times served the purpose of “unbending the Mind by 
chearful and improving conversation,” a man must now “ eat, tho’ 
with reluctance, according to the laws of some eminent glutton at 
Paris. ...” Indeed, it almost seems from the innumerable refer- 
ences in periodicals at that time as though it were the “ fashion ” of 
taste that had brought about the degeneracy of true politeness and 
good-breeding. In each one of the following quotations the emphasis 
invariably lies on “ fashion ” as the main factor undermining “ true” 
taste : 

Who has not heard it [Taste] frequently pronounced by the loveliest 
mouths in the world, when it has evidently meant nothing? . ..a name 


which we are fond of giving to every new folly which starts up and to every 
old exploded absurdity which we are charitably pleased to revive.?° 


not “governed by . .. general consent arising from general conviction. 
A few, a very few, commonly constitute the taste of the time; the 
judgment which they have once pronounced, some are too lazy to discuss, 
and some too timorous to contradict” (Adventurer, March 2, 1754). 
® Common Sense, February 11, 1738, “ Of Taste in its proper Sense, and 
the Abuse of it among the Quality.” 
19 The World, March 22, 1753. 
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All the fashionable part of mankind set out with the ambition of being 
thought men of Taste. ... This is the universal passion.** 


Taste is at present the darling idol of the polite world, and the world of 
letters. ... Yet in this amazing superabundancy of Taste, few can say 
what it is, or what the word itself signifies. . . . Thus many persons, who 
talk perpetually of Taste, throw it out as a mere expletive, without any 
meaning annexed to it.?* 


Side by side with this negative attitude towards Taste we also 
find in the periodical press of the age the formulation of a new 
ideal of Taste radically opposed to that of the “ fashionable ” 
aristocracy. Both Addison and Shaftesbury had already paved the 
way for this new attitude to life so representative of the middle- 
classes and their conscious striving after moral seriousness, self- 
respect, and the newly discovered dignity of political and economic 
freedom. Taste, in the eyes of these eighteenth-century writers, 
was part and parcel of this ideal. There could be no Politeness, 
Good sense, Wit, or “ Chearfulness,” without Taste. It not only 
became a regulating principle of conduct, but also a moral obliga- 
tion. Indeed, the humanitarian tendencies of the Augustan Age 
could only be realized by a strict application of those standards of 
behaviour and morality that underlie the concept of Taste. It is 
also interesting to note that the ideal varied hardly at all from the 
time of Addison’s Spectator to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
In opposition to the “ gothic taste” of the preceding ages, we find 
a new emphasis on harmonious personality development and a stable 
social structure. In the first volume of the Gentleman's Magazine 
the following remarks on Taste are reprinted: 


So much depends on a true Taste, with regard to eloquence and even 
morality, that no one can be properly stil’d a gentleman who takes not 
every opportunity to enrich his own capacity, and settle the elements of 
Taste which he may improve at leisure. It heightens every science, and is 
the polish of every virtue; the friend of society, and the guide to knowledge; 
*tis the improvement of pleasure and the test of merit; it enlarges the 
circle of enjoyment and refines upon happiness ...a good taste... 
comprehends the whole circle of civility and good manners, and regulates 
life qnd conduct as well as theory and speculation.** 


More than twenty years later we find the same ideal expressed in 


4 The World, April 11, 1754. 

%2 The Connoisseur, May 13, 1756. 

8 Weekly Register, February 6, 1731, “ An Essay on Taste in General ” 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1731, 1, 55). (Italics mine.) 
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almost identical language and implying a similar emphasis on the 
moral aspect of Taste: 

I shall venture to assert that the first thing necessary for those who wish to 
acquire a true Taste, is, to prepare their minds by an early pursuit and love 
of moral order, propriety, and all the rational beauties of a just and well- 
regulated conduct. ... Certain it is that he best discovers the justness 
of this Taste, who best knows how to pursue and secure the most solid 
and lasting happiness. Now where shall we look for this, with so much 
probability of finding it, as in temperance and tranquillity of mind in 
social and domestic enjoyments ?** 


The assumption that Taste leads to “ happiness,” both domestic 
and social, was common enough in the eighteenth century. Shaftes- 
bury had left no doubts whatsoever in his readers’ minds as to the 
innumerable “ advantages ” of “ good ” Taste over “bad” Taste. 
Good Taste, just as Wit in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, is an im- 
provement over Nature; it is indeed “ nature to advantage dress’d ” ; 
for it is “amiable ” and virtuous. And virtue, of course, is its own 
reward. Such an argument takes for granted that, although virtue 
is an inborn quality, it still requires Taste to “ cultivate ” it. And 
Taste, so Shaftesbury tells us, is by no means inborn; it has to be 
formed by assiduous study and self-discipline: “ If a natural good 
taste be not already formed in us, why should not we endeavour to 
form it, and cultivate it, till it become natural?” *° Most of these 
questions were very widely debated in the periodical press. The 
problems raised by these writers, as a rule, referred to the presup- 
posed relationship between Taste and morality: 


1. Do people practice virtue for her own sake or do they not 
expect a “ reward,” i.e. happiness? *® 


‘* The World, April 11, 1754 (Italics mine). 

‘® (haracteristics (ed. John M. Robertson, London, 1900), Treatise I, 
p-. 218. 

‘°“ Upon the whole, though the author of the Characteristics (after 
his great master Plato) talks, as if the innate beauty of virtue was a suffi- 
cient motive to the practice of it, this seems to be a more exalted pitch of 
virtue than the highest genius now on earth can reach to. The world in 
general is grown wiser, having been long since convinced that such a dis- 
interested principle of virtue is a mere chimera and that were the hope of 
reward be taken away, neither virtue in general, nor honesty in particular 
would be practised at all” (Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1739, Ix, 176: 
Letter to the Editor). 
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2. Should virtue lead only to our own happiness or also to the 
happiness of others? ** 
3. In what way is conscience related to Taste? ** 


4, If the reward of virtue (and good Taste) is “ happiness,” why 
is it that virtue is found mainly among poor and unhappy people 
without Taste, rather than among the rich? *° 


5. If Taste for virtue is identical with Taste for beauty, can this 
Taste be trained or cultivated, since both virtue and an artistic 
sensibility are inborn qualities ? *° 

These questions are of more than academic interest. They imply 
a semantic confusion characteristic of eighteenth-century thought 
and literature. The concept Taste was evidently used in different 
senses by different writers. At times it was identified with fashion 
and external polish, at other times with the “ natural affections ” 
that go to the making of virtue, sometimes again with either in- 
dividual or collective “ happiness ”; and, lastly, with the “ rational 
beauties of a just and well-regulated conduct.” It may also be ob- 
served that most abstract discussion on Taste referred to Shaftes- 
bury’s Characteristics, to his provocative generalizations regarding 
principles of conduct rarely achieved by men of average sensibility. 


17“ The highest virtue we seem capable of, is that of directing our 
passions to those objects that tend chiefly to communicate happiness to 
others in conjunction with ourselves” (Craftsman, June 2, 1733, “ Of 
National Virtue”). 

8 Shaftesbury: “ Even conscience, such as is owing to religious discipline, 
will make but a slight figure, where this taste is set amiss.” 

*“ And yet if it be allowed, that they who languish in disease and 
indigence, who suffer pain, hunger, and nakedness, in obscurity and 
solitude, are less happy than those who, with the same degree of virtue, 
enjoy health, and ease, and plenty, who are distinguished by fame, and 
courted by society; it follows that virtue alone is not efficient of happiness, 
because virtue cannot always bestow those things upon which happiness is 
confessed to depend” (The Adventurer, December 9, 1752). 

*°“ For if, as it certainly is, the capacity of a taste in morals be similar 
to a capacity for a taste in arts, ’tis clear that the most assiduous culture 
or self-discipline can never even make it general, much less universal . . . 
‘Tis the same in morals, where the benevolent affections are naturally 
strong, there is a capacity for a high taste of virtue; where these are 
weak or wanting, there is in the same proportion little or no capacity for 
a taste in virtue, and consequently no internal or natural motive to the 
consistent practice of it.” (Extract from Mr. Brown’s 2nd Essay on the 
Characteristics; Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1751, xx1, 299.) 
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The problem of Taste, indeed, was to them an essentially human 
problem which most vitally concerned the common man’s attitude 
to social conduct and his integrity of character. Problems related 
to behaviour were, throughout the eighteenth century, morally 
determined. And Taste was no exception to the rule. Writers in 
eighteenth-century Journals were deeply aware of this shift in 
emphasis. They expressed, in a language understandable to all, 
the human significance of Taste, thereby guiding public opinion 
towards a deepening of this moral awareness and contributing in 
no small degree to the creation of that positive and stable culture 
which characterises the Augustan Age in England. An Anatomy of 
Taste, such as the one attempted here, should open up new avenues 
of research ; for it may help us to analyse the attitudes of the common 
reader in the eighteenth century towards social readjustment. 


A, ARONSON 
University of Dacca, Bengal, India 





THE TOWNELEY PEREGRINI, AN UNNOTICED STEP 
TOWARD THE VERNACULAR 


Though the biblical-liturgical drama has been a productive field 
for the study of steps by which medieval Latin gave way to the 
vernaculars, one such step which has occurred, I believe, in a few 
extremely redundant plays of liturgical ancestry seems to have 
escaped attention. This article will show evidence of this step 
from the Towneley Peregrini. 

This unnoticed process could occur only in plays which had 
achieved an alternation of Latin text and vernacular paraphrase 
such as the Treves Visitatio Sepulchri,’ the Prophets portion of 
the Norman-French Adam,? and the Visitatio of the so-called 
Shrewsbury Fragments * display. There has happened occasionally, 
I believe, an illogical process of translating or paraphrasing the 
Latin which remained in such cases, without at the same time re- 


1 Printed by Hartl, Das Drama das Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1937), 0, 48-58. 

? P. Studer, ed., Le Mystére d’Adam (Manchester, 1918). 

* Printed by Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford, 
1933), 11, 514-523. 
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moving the earlier translations, The process would result in a 
play in which a character speaks only to be answered by another 
saying exactly the same thing in different words. Were it redundant 
to begin with, it would become manifoldly redundant by this 
mechanical process. Such a play could not endure, for the slowness 
of its movement and the inconsistencies of its dialogue would cry 
out for further redaction. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
clear-cut examples are few and that they occur only in sections 
where liturgical tradition has retarded wholesale change. 

The Towneley Peregrini* furnishes rather clear-cut evidence of 
this double translation. At first examination, it is utterly formless. 
Its Latin liturgical ancestors had developed from the antiphons of 
Easter Monday Vespers; the Towneley play carries on the liturgical 
tradition with relatively few expansions. Except its rubrics, it is 
entirely vernacular. Its text, from any literary point of view, is 
most unhappy because of the many meaningless repetitions of 
thought in the “dialogue.” Repeatedly a character will make a 
statement, only to be answered by another with the same thought 
in different words. Such repetitions, however, are not obvious in the 
first ninety-seven lines, which seem to be a dramatic accretion to the 
liturgical tradition. After line 97, they become the rule. For 
example, free englishings of the antiphon, Tw solus peregrinus es, 
et non audisti de Ihesus quomodo tradiderunt eum in damnationem 
mortis? are spoken by both Cleophas and Luke in close proximity. 
Cleophas’s version is very free in lines 108-111: 

what way, for shame, man has thou tayn 
That thou wote not of this affray? 


Thow are a man by the alane, 
Thow may not pleasse me to my pay. 


Luke’s version, in lines 118-121, is, on the other hand, very close to 
the original antiphon: 

Art thou a pilgreme thi self alone 

walkand in country bi thyn oone, 


And wote not what is common and gone 
within few dayes? 


Similarly, the antiphon, De Jesus Nazareno, qui fuit vir propheta, 
potens in opere et sermone coram Deo et omni populo, is the pattern 


‘The Towneley Plays, ed., George England (London: EETS, 1897), pp. 
325-337. 
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for adjacent speeches by both Cleophas and Luke. Cleophas’s lines 
are 130-135, 
why, knowys thou not what thyng is done 
here at Ierusalem thus sone, 
Thrugh wykyd Iues, withoutten hone, 
And noght lang syn? 
ffor the trewe prophete make we this mone, 
And for his pyne. 


Luke’s version follows immediately in lines 136-147, and is again 
much closer to the Latin text: 
yee, for ihesu of nazarene, 
That was a prophete true and clene, 
In word, in wark, full meke, I wene, 
And that fonde we; 
And so has he full long bene, 
As mot I the, 


To god and to the people bath; 
Therfor thise daies he has takyn skath, 
Vnto the ded, withoutten hagh, 
Thise Iues hym dight; 
ffor-thi for hym thus walk we wrath 
By day and nyght. 


Around the antiphon, Mane nobiscum quoniam, et inclinata est 
tam dies, the translating repetitions are even more complex than 
the usual doubling. Luke has the thought twice in lines 240-244 
and 251-254 while Cleophas gives it once, in lines 245-250. But 
since stanza thirty-eight, formed by lines 234-237, is apparently 
only the remaining half of a mutilated stanza, it is not improbable 
that in an earlier form of the play, Cleophas, too, may have given 
another englishing of this antiphon, either after line 233 or line 
237. In support of this probability, it should be observed that else- 
where in the play Luke is seldom given opportunity to state any 
portion of the thought ahead of Cleophas. With two exceptions to 
be noticed later, Luke is usually only the echo of Cleophas. The 
actual renderings of the Mane nobiscum which do remain are as 
follows: 

Lines 240-244, assigned to Luke, 

Now, sir, we pray you, as oure freynde, 
All nyght to abyde for charite, 
And take youre r[est]; 
At morne more prest then may ye be 
To go full prest. 
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Lines 245-250, assigned to Cleophas, 


Sir, we you pray, for godys sake, 

This nyght penance with vs to take, 

With sich chere as we can make, 
And that we pray; 

we may no farthere walk ne wake, 
Gone is the day. 


Lines 251-254, assigned to Luke, 
Dwell with vs, sir, if ye myght, 
ffor now it waxes to the nyght, 


The day is gone that was so bright, 
No far thou shall.® 


About the portion of the speech, Sol wergens ad occasum suadet 
ut hospicium; placent enim nobis sermones tui, quos refers de 
resurrectione magistri nostri,’ which begins placent enim nobis, a 
doubling seems to have occurred, though in Cleophas’s speech, lines 
234-237, 

Now, sir, we thank it full oft sythes, 
The commyng of you heder; 

To vs so kyndly kythes 
the prophecy all togeder, 


the allusion to the pleasing words is not so direct as in Luke’s 
rendering in lines 255-256, 


Mete and drynk, sir, we you hight 
ffor thi good tale. 


While the speeches of Cleophas could be repeated by Luke, Jesus 
could hardly be provided with such a convenient echo. If the 
process of double translation is the explanation of the unusual 


5 This weight of redundancy, unusual even in this habitually redundant 
play, may possibly be explained by the usage of such Latin ancestors as the 
twelfth century Beauvais Ordo ad Peregrinum in Secunda Feria Pasche ad 
Uesperas, printed by Young, DoMC., 1, 467-469. In it one pilgrim speaks 
the Mane nobiscum, only to have the choir sing it a second later while 
Jesus is being led ad mensam. The special ineptness of the Towneley play 
may embalm an over-zealous adherence to such custom. 

® The Sol vergens is not found among the truly liturgical antiphons on 
which the Latin Peregrini were formed; however, it appears, either in this 
form or in some variant, sometimes versified, in practically every extant 
Latin play on the subject. The placent enim nobis sermones tui from it 
has influenced all the English cycles. Its various Latin forms may be 
studied in Young, DoMO., 1, 453-481. 
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redundancy in this play, one may expect to find repetitious duplica- 
tions within those speeches of Jesus which were based upon Latin 
Peregrint. And this is exactly what examination of the role does 
uncover. In the duplications within the Jesus role, I believe, lies 
the determining evidence for the process of double translation. 
Were it not for them, one could explain the redundance of the 
Cleophas-Luke dialogue by the hypothesis that the double speeches 
were built from Latin responses originally made by the two disciples 
in unison to Jesus rather than to each other. They could, therefore, 
be expected to be naively similar even after they had been separated 
for dramatic delivery in the vernacular. This tempting theory, how- 
ever, breaks down against such duplications in the Jesus role as are 
found in lines 98-107, where the antiphon, Qui sunt hi sermones 
quos confertis ad invicem ambulantes, et estis tristes? has been 
doubled and both its statements allowed to remain in the same 


speech. 

Pylgrymes, whi make ye this mone, 
And walk so rufully by the way? 

haue ye youre gates vngrathly gone? 
Or what you alys, to me ye say. 

What wordes ar you two emange, 

That ye here so sadly gang? 

To here theym eft full sore I lang, 
here of yow two; 

It semys ye ar in sorow strang, 
here as ye go. 


But at the stage at which the Towneley Peregrini has been pre- 
served, most of the duplicated speeches of Jesus have for dramatic 
reasons been split apart by newly added material. Interpolations 
have been made by adding to the words of Jesus and by inventing 
dialogue for the disciples. For example, the two speeches of Jesus 
which are patterned upon the liturgical O stulti et tardi corde ad 
redendum in omnibus que locuti sunt prophete, have been separated. 
The first use of the antiphon occurs in lines 166-172, 


Pilgremes, in speche ye ar full awth 
That shall I well declare you why, 
ye haue it hart, and that is rawth, 
ye can no better stand therby 
Thyng that ye here; 
And prophetys told it openly 
On good manere. 
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At this point the speech of Jesus is expanded by allusions to 
materials from a procession of prophets. Cleophas and Luke are 
then allowed to discuss the rumor of the empty tomb. But in 
lines 202-213, Jesus again translates the O stultt, 


ye foyles, ye ar not stabyll! 
where is youre witt, I say? 
wilsom of hart ye ar vnabyll 
And outt of the right way, 
ffor to trow it is no fabyll 
that at is fallen this same day. 
he wyst, when he sat at his tabill, 
that Iudas shuld hym sone betray. 
me thynk you all vntrist to trow, 
both in mode and mayn, 
All that the prophetys told to you 
before, it is no trane. 


It is significant that in the new dialogue of the disciples between 
these two renderings of the O stultt the echoing of Cleophas usually 
found in Luke does not occur. As in the first ninety-seven lines of 
the play, also an addition to the Latin tradition, Luke is allowed 
to add some increment of his own to the progressing thought. 

The examples are now sufficient to show the character of the 
pseudo-dialogue which resulted from the process of double trans- 
lation, It is not a true dialogue in which each speech grows out 
of and answers the former, thereby advancing the action. Rather, 
it is but a mechanical echoing, either of one character by another, 
or, as in the role of Jesus, by himself. 

That the end of this process was recognized to be unsatisfactory, 
is seen by the interpolations of true dialogue between the repeti- 
tions of the Jesus role and by the rewriting or outright addition of 
the first ninety-seven lines. These lines are not a great deal more 
lively than the mechanical echoing which they may have replaced, 
but whether they be redaction or outright addition, they show a 
recognition that all was not well with a play which had suffered the 
process of double translation. 

EpwarpD Murray CLARK 


Northwestern State College, 
Alwa, Oklahoma 
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GABRIEL HARVEY’S “LOST” ODE ON RAMUS 


With the appearance of his Ode Natalitia early in 1575, Gabriel 
Harvey became the first Englishman to publish a work on the 
French humanist, philosopher, and educational reformer, Peter 
Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée).* 

This ode in commemoration of Ramus and in praise of his system 
has hitherto been known only by title, from E. K.’s mention of it 
(in the gloss to September of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender) 
among others of Harvey’s “ most rare and very notable writings, 
partely vnder vnknown Tytles, and partly vnder counterfayt names.” 
There is no indication that any previous student of Harvey’s 
writings has ever seen this work, and, wherever referred to, indeed, 
the Ode Natalitia has been regarded as lost.? It is, nevertheless, 


+ Ascham and Sidney have been wrongly described as the earliest ad- 
vocates of Ramism in England (cf. Charles Waddington, Ramus, sa Vie, 
ses Ecrits, et ses Opinions, Paris, 1855, p. 396, and Frank P. Graves, Peter 
Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, New 
York, Macmillan, 1912, p. 212). The view that Ascham had been a Ramist 
has persisted in the face of evidence to the contrary in his letters, as M. 
Guggenheim long ago pointed out (“ Beitrige zur Biographie des Petrus 
Ramus,” in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik, Leipzig, 
vol. 121, 1903, pp. 140-142. Cf. also CHEL, tv, 317), and in the Schole- 
master (Works, ed, J. A. Giles, London, 1864-5, 1, 318-21). Like his friend 
Sturm, the English humanist looked askance at Ramus’ bolder anti-Aristo- 
telian and anti-Ciceronian formulations. On the other hand, Sidney did 
become a staunch advocate of Ramism, and his interest was of great im- 
portance in stimulating and furthering the movement. His prominence as 
a Ramist was, however, of later date; for although it was during his travels 
abroad, after leaving England in 1572 at the age of eighteen, that Sidney 
came to know many of the leading continental followers of the French 
philosopher, his active support followed his return and was shown chiefly 
in his patronage of the writings of William Temple. He was still abroad 
when Harvey’s tribute to Ramus appeared. Since, moreover, Temple (b. 
1555), then an undergraduate at Cambridge, was not to publish his first 
Ramist work—the Admonitio . . . de Unica P. Rami Methodo . .. 
retinenda—until 1580, G. Gregory Smith’s statement (Hlizabethan Critical 
Esays, U, 432) that “Harvey was probably influenced by the Ramist 
enthusiasm of William Temple” is quite erroneous. 

*R. B. MeKerrow does not include it in the bibliography, “The Works 
of the Harveys,” in his edition of Nashe (Works, London, 1904-10, v, 163- 
174), nor does A, B. Grosart mention it in his edition of Harvey (Works, 
London, 1884); both G. C. Moore Smith (Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, 
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extant in an apparently unique copy in the Cambridge University 
Library.* A small volume of Latin verse, earlier by two years than 
any previously known publication by Harvey, its title-page reads: 


ODE NATALI- / TIA, VEL OPVS EIVS FERIA, / que 8. Stephani 
protomartyris nomine / celebrata est anno / 1574. / In memoriam P. Rami, 
optimi, et cla— / rissimi virj. / Typographi gnoma, / Suum cuique integrum 
esto iudicium. / [Printer’s device] / LONDINI / Excudebat Thomas Vau- 
trollerius. / Typographus. / 1575.* 


Although the author’s name nowhere appears in the book, the 
initials signed to the formula by which he takes leave of the 
reader — TVI, ET DOCTORVM omnium studiosissimus, A. P.S.° — 
identify him as a Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge;* and 
for contemporary readers who knew of Harvey this was probably 
sufficient identification of the writer. With a knowledge of Harvey’s 
later writings, we would be in no doubt today as to the authorship, 
even if we had not E. K.’s word for it: the work is unmistakably 
characteristic in subject-matter, in machinery and arrangement, 
in the notes to the reader, in the pose of extempore composition, and 
in the rhetorical devices employed. 

Harvey represents the Ode Natalitia as the effusion of a single 
day ;7 the two eclogues of which it is composed, he tells us, were 


Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1913, p. 25) and Hans Berli 
(Gabriel Harvey: Der Dichterfreund und Kritiker, Zurich, 1913, pp. 31-32) 
think it never saw the light. There was no entry of the work in the 
Stationers’ Register. 

3 1*,.6.11°° (F). I wish to thank the authorities of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library for providing me with a photostat. C. E. Sayle (Harly 
English Printed Books in the Cambridge University Library, Cambridge, 
The University Press, 1900-07) and Pollard and Redgrave (Short-title 
Catalogue, No. 21481) enter the Ode under the initials “ A.P.S.” (v. infra). 

* Signatures A-Aiiij, plus seven unsigned pages (for convenience, referred 
to below as if signed). Among the Bagford Collections in the British 
Museum can be seen the title-page of Harvey’s own copy of the Ode 
Natalitia bearing his autograph monogram (MS. Harl. 5990, No. 22). 

5 Sig. Biii verso. 

' ©A.P.S.=Aule Pembrochiane Socius. Cf. the form of address his 
friend, the antiquary Thomas Hatcher, uses in a letter to Harvey: Amico 
suo longe charissimo M: Gabrieli Harvejo, Aule Pembrochiane Socio (G. 
C. Moore Smith, op. cit., p. 216. Cf. also ibid., p. 220. Harvey was Fellow 
of Pembroke from 1570 to 1578. Apparently on this ground alone, Sayle 
(op. cit.,) has, “Qu. by Gabriel Harvey?” 

"In the sub-title and in a “ Poeta ad Lectorem ” note at the end: Habes 
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written during the Christmas holidays (hence, Nativity Ode), 1574, 
in the morning and afternoon of St. Stephen’s day (December 26)— 
just poured forth, as it were, extempore in a few hours before and 
after lunch. 










Hane Eclogam ante prandium effudi sané potius, quam elaboraui .. . 
statueram tineis potius comedendam, quam typographis edendam tradere.® 





Hee cum paucis horis, inuita, quod aiunt, Minerua, & indignante 
Mercurio, cecinissem: derepente sum ad cenam vocatus.” ° 







It was not published, however, until after the first of March follow- 
ing, a prose note at the end being dated Cantabrigia. Calend. 
Martijs, 1575.*° Since it was ever Harvey’s habit to contrive ficti- 
tious dramatic settings for his writings, we need not accept as the 
literal truth his account of the date and circumstances of compo- 
sition. Because of the plague, ordinary meetings of the University 
had been cancelled for the last months of 1574 and most members 
departed for their homes, to reconvene only after the Christmas 
holidays.** It is likely therefore that Harvey wrote the Ode in 
his father’s home at Saffron Walden sometime during this recess, 
though not necessarily in one day, and then, on his return to 
Cambridge, polished it for publication. 

Since it was obviously intended only as a general eulogy, the Ode 
Natalitia is rather slight in substance. There is first an allegory, 
in semi-dramatic form, of how the youth who is eager for learning 
takes the Method of Ramus as his guide and so passes by a smooth 
road to the knowledge of the Liberal Arts; then, in the second 
eclogue, we have a portrayal of Ramus’ unfinished work, praise for 
his continuators, and finally an appeal to the learned to honor the 
memory of the incomparable philosopher by carrying on according 
to his teachings. 






















humanissime Lector, non Apellis vnius diei lineam, sed rudis poete vnarum 
feriarum opus ... (Sig. Biii recto). 

® Sig. Aiiij recto. The coy disclaimer, put forth with characteristic 
word-play (viz., he had thought rather to give the work over to the worms 
as edible than to the printer as editable), is altogether Harveyan. Cf. 
Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 269: “I terme it a Trifle for the manner: though the 
matter be, in my conceit, superexcellent. . . .” 
® Sig. Biii recto. 
1° Thid. 
11 C, H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, 1, 322. 
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Nativity Ode or a Work of that Holiday 
which is celebrated in the name of St. Stephen 
the protomartyr. 1574. 
Morning Eclogue (Hcloga Matutina): All the Arts together invite the 
studious Youth to the abodes of the Muses, of Apollo, Pallas, and the 
Graces. Method, a heavenly virgin who directs the goddesses of the Arts, 
assumes the réle of guide. As each of the five Arts reformed by Ramus— 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Arithmetic, Geometry **—introduces herself, 
Method reiterates: “ With me as leader the road is smooth, which before 
was rough. (Me duce plana via est, que salebrosa fuit.)”** When the 
Youth begs admission, Pallas, attended by the Muses and Graces, embraces 
him; then Method leads him to the temple of Apollo and the god (Qui 
lucis Deus est € Methodi pater est) bids the happy Youth enter. 


Afternoon Eclogue (EZcloga pomeridiana): Music and Astronomy complain 
that they have been left in an unkempt state and so have no lovers. Method 
assures them that, though Fate intervened (i.e., by the death of Ramus 
before his project was complete) ,** there may come a Ramist to provide for 
them (instar Rami forsitan alter erit.) In answer to Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Medicine, complaining that their principles are especially in 
need of reduction to order and system, Method suggests that followers of 
Ramus have already done much.*® 


Then, in an address to all professors of eloquence and philosophy, she urges 
that they spread Ramism in England. Ramus, she says, (1) eliminated 


lists of authorities, (2) diligently observed the laws of “ artificial” judg- 
ment, and (3) wisely brought back the doctrine of Use. Turning to all 
aspirants to eloquence and philosophy, Method exhorts them to take Ramus, 


12In his self-appointed task of making over the university curriculum, 
Ramus had published (among others) works on Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Arithmetic, and Geometry, viz.: Rudimenta grammatice (1559), Dialectice 
partitiones (1543), Rhetorice distinctiones (1549), Arithmetice libri tres 
(1555), and Geometrie libri septem et viginti (1569). 
** Cf. Harvey’s Ciceronianus (p. 36): “Tu [Ramus] erranti comiter 
monstrasti viam: & rectam ingredi semitam docuisti.” 
+4 Ramus’ unfinished writings on music and astronomy were lost in the 
pillage of his study at the time of his death (Waddington, op. cit., p. 473) ; 
in a letter to the Cardinal of Lorraine, October 22, 1570 (ibid., p. 226), 
he had asked leave to complete his reform of the seven liberal arts that 
he might thereafter devote himself wholeheartedly to his studies of the 
Scriptures. 
*8 The last verses of Method’s reply (Sig. Bi recto) may reflect Harvey’s 
own aspiration: 
Si tamen hi tantum renuant tolerare laborem, 
Ramus at est aliquis credo futurus, Amen. 
(If, however, they decline to undertake so great a work, I believe there 
will be some other Ramus, Amen.) 
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who “kindles new fires in frigid hearts,” as their absolute master. The 
Eclogue concludes with suggestions for epitaphs and epigrams to honor the 
philosopher’s memory. 

He had planned, the poet informs the reader, to extemporize an evening 
eclogue after dinner, but, alas! Ceres and Bacchus proved too much for 
Minerva and Apollo: the evening theme was put off to another time and 
place and the better part of the night was passed in Christmas games and 
talk.*° 


Harvey connected his eulogy of Ramus significantly with the 
feast-day of St. Stephen, the Protomartyr. To those of the Reform 
party, the parallel would have been plain: Ramus, slain in the 
St. Bartholomew Day Massacre two years before (August 26, 1572) 
was, like Stephen the Elder, a victim of reactionaries who persecuted 
the truth, of creed-bound bigots who stood against all change and 
progress.** 

To the progressives at Cambridge, Ramus was preeminently the 
leader in the movement for university reform,’* and we learn from 
his Letter-book that Harvey did what he could to spread the know!l- 
edge of the Ramist academic reformation.’® In the spring of 1573, 
moreover, Harvey had stood up to the assault of those in his own 
college who charged him with being “a main defender of straung 
opinions, and that communly against Aristotle too.” °° When his 
opponents hurled the epithet “ Ramist ” at him, Harvey answered 
that, though he held the highest opinion of Aristotle’s works, he 
could not take them for gospel and that, where he differed from 
Aristotle, he was in good company. 


1° Verum Ceres, atque Bacchus Mineruam, & Apollinem retuderunt. 
Itaque nocturnam illam lucubrationem in aliud tempus, in aliumque locum 
reseruauimus: & bonam, magnamque noctis partem natalitijs tum lusibus, 
tum Colloquijs contrivimus. (Sig. Biii recto). 

17 Cf. Stephen’s address before the council: “ Ye stiffnecked and uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Spirit: as your 
fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets did not your fathers 
persecute?” (Acts 7: 51-2) The Biblical parallel to Ramus and the 
Huguenots was complete: “ And they stoned Stephen. ... And there 
arose on that day a great persecution against the church which was in 
Jerusalem and they were all scattered abroad. . . . And devout men buried 
Stephen, and made great lamentation over him (Acts 7: 59, 8: 1-2). 

18 J. B. Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1884), pp. 242-3. 

1° Letter-book of Gabriel Harvey, ed. Edward V. L. Scott. (Camden 
Society, New Series, vol. Xxx, 1884), pp. 167, 180-1. 

2° Ibid., p. 10. 
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Although it is well known that Harvey was in later years a vigor- 
ous advocate of Ramist ideas and that the influence of Ramus can 
be traced in his subsequent writings, his priority among English 
Ramists has not until very recently ** been recognized. Taken in 
conjunction with the evidence of the Letter-book, his Latin ode 
eulogizing the French philosopher’s system now shows definitely 
that, at a time when Sidney, later to give a great impetus to the 
spread of Ramism through his patronage of Temple, was coming 
more and more under the influence of the Ramists of the continent, 
Gabriel Harvey was already an enthusiastic disciple of Ramus in 
England. 

WarrREN B. AUSTIN 

The College of the City of New York 





A NOTE ON KNIGHTS OF THE POST 


Knights of the post, frequently attacked by satirists throughout the 
Tudor and Stuart periods, were professional perjurers. They were 
regular hangers-on about the Inns of Court and Westminster Hall, 
where cases were tried, and for bribes they were willing to furnish 
false evidence or forge documents. Why they were called “ knights 
of the post ” is not certain, but one reasonable conjecture is that the 
name was bestowed in reference to their habit of loitering about the 
posts to which sheriffs’ proclamations were affixed.’ These procla- 
mations, of course, gave perjurers hints where to obtain employment. 
Another conjecture, by the New English Dictionary, is that the 
name may have been applied in reference to the whipping post or 
pillory where detected perjurers were punished. 

Nashe’s reference to knights of the post in Pierce Penilesse 
(1592) is well known. It will be recalled that Pierce, seeking a 
messenger to carry his Supplication to the Devil, chose a knight of 
the post, who described himself as “a fellow that will sweare you 
any thing for twelve pence,” and who boasted that he was a devil 
incarnate, “a spirite in nature and essence, that take upon me 


*1 See H. S. Wilson’s article, “ Gabriel Harvey’s Lectures on Rhetoric,” 
in ELH (September, 1945), p. 180. 

* This conjecture was made by Henry G. Bohn in his edition of Butler’s 
Hudibras (London, 1859), p. 28. 
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this humaine shape, onely to set men together by the eares, and send 
soules by millions to hell.”* The Discoverie of the Knights of 
the Poste (159%) describes these perjurers as 


ye good oathtakers, or common-baylers, alias the knights of the posts, 
the lords of Lob’s Bound, and heires apparent to the pillory; who are as 
ready to baile men out of prison, being then well pleased for their paines, 
as Tiron is in playing the traitor without cause.* 


John Taylor’s The Sculler’s Travels (1612) mentions with scorn 


The Post Knight that will sweare way his soule, 
Though for the same the Law his eares doe powle.* 


The broadside ballad “The Worst is Past” (c. 1640) states that 
the worst will indeed be past 


When knights o’ th’ post will swear no lie.® 


Butler’s Hudibras (1678) gives a vivid description of knights of 
the post in their familiar environment, the Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn. They are portrayed as perjurers, forgers of legal documents, 
givers of false bail. The lawyer advises Hudibras: 


Retain all sorts of witnesses, 

That ply i’ th’ Temple, under trees, 

Or walk the round, with knights o’ th’ posts, 
About the cross-legged knights, their hosts; 
Or wait for customers between 

The piller-rows in Lincoln’s Inn; 

Where vouchers, forgers, common-bail, 
And affidavit-men ne’re fail 

T’ expose to sale all sorts of oaths, 
According to their ears and clothes, 

Their only necessary tools, 

Besides the Gospel, and their souls.* 


Butler’s character “ A Knight of the Post ” (c. 1667) also sums up 
the indictment against these rascals. The knight of the post, it 
asserts, 


2The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. McKerrow, 5 vols. (London, 1910), 
I, 164. 

* Relics of Literature, ed. Thomas Byerley (London, 1823), p. 23. 

«The Works of John Taylor: Reprinted from the Folio of 1630 (Spenser 
Society, 1868), p. 511. 

5 The Rowburghe Ballads, ed. Chappell and Ebsworth, 9 vols. (London, 
1871), 10, 73. 

6 Hudibras, ed. Morley (London, 1889), p. 267. 
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is a Retailer of Oaths, a Deposition-Monger, and Evidence-Maker that 
lives by the Labour of his Conscience. . . . He plys at a Court of Justice, 
as Porters do at a Market; and his Business is to bear, Witness, as they do 
Burthens, for any Man that will pay for it.... He is a false Weight in 
the Ballance of Justice.” 


Among the dramatists, Brome, Wycherley, and Shadwell con- 
tributed sketches of knights of the post. Brome’s A Jovial Crew: 
or The Merry Beggars (1641) traces the evolution of one of these 
rogues from a trade-fallen attorney: 


3 Beg. He should have wit and knavery too, Sir: For he was an Attorney, 
till he was pitched over the Bar. And from that fall, he was taken up a 
Knight o’ the Post; and so he continued till he was degraded at the 
whipping-post, and from thence he ran resolutely into this course 
[begging ].® 


Further evidence of unscrupulous relations between lawyers and 
knights of the post is found in The Parator and the Proctor (1641). 
Sponge, boasting of not sparing “to cut large thongs of other 
mens hides ” and of being able to impose upon magistrates almost 
at will, adds: 

I have made them prove a forged will communi forma, and then pro- 
tracting the cause, after 12 yeares space I have made them prove it per 
testes, & then to discharge the forged will so prov’d, thus. ... And by 


this course I have made work for Westminster Hall Practitioners for the 


space of seventy years after... .° 


Wycherley’s The Plain-Dealer (1676) contains a satirical travesty 
on the customary malefactions of knights of the post. When the 
Widow Blackacre employs two of these rascals to forge legal 
documents for her, they recall their past employment with her: 


2nd Knight. Why we have perjured but six times for you. 

Ist Knight. Forged but four deeds, with your husband’s last deed of 
gift. 

2nd Knight. And but three wills. 

Ist Knight. And counterfeit hands and seals to some six bonds; I think 
that’s all, brother.?° 


Knights of the post appear also in Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia 


7 Characters and Passages from Note-Books, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge 
University Press, 1908), p. 154. 


"2 4. 
®The Parator and the Proctor (London, 1641), B;, verso. 
ly 3 

Vv, ii. 


3 
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(1686), in which Mrs. Termagant brings in “ two Alsatian affidavit 
men ” (i. e., knights of the post) as false witnesses to a marriage." 
This incident, together with a reference in Greene’s Blacke Bookes 
Messenger (1592),’* indicates that knights of the post were some- 
times the accomplices of blackmailers. 

Historical evidence shows that both sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century literary references to perjury reflected abuses very common 
in those times. In 1562/3 actual conditions were bad enough to 
call forth an act (5 Elizabeth, c. 9) which provided a penalty of 
forty pounds for the offence of suborning a witness, or, in default 
of payment of that fine, half a year’s imprisonment together with 
public exposure in the pillory. Furthermore, by the provisions of 
the same act, offenders were automatically disbarred from serving 
as witnesses on later occasions unless the judgments against them 
were reversed. Persons themselves guilty of perjury were fined 
twenty pounds, or condemned to six months’ imprisonment, and 
were likewise deprived of the right to testify after their conviction. 
Clearly there was no notable improvement in conditions after the 
passage of the act. Samuel Ward’s sermon “ Jethro’s Justice of the 
Peace” (1627) lamented the perjury prevalent in English courts 
and condemned the “ corrupted Iurates and witnesses of the Poste, 
which are as hammers and swords, and sharpe arrowes in their 
brethren’s hearts.” ?* Similar evidence is found in another sermon, 
The Scythians had a Law, That if any man did duo peccata contorquere, 
binde two sins together, a Lye and an Oath, hee was to loose his head, be- 
cause this was the way to take away all Faith and Truth among men: If 
all Lyars and Perjures in this age should come to Tryal, I think wee 
should scarce find men enough to bring them to the Barre.** 


In 1667 conditions were still bad, for at that time an act (29 
Charles II, c. 3) was passed “ for the prevention of many fraudulent 
Practices which are commonly endeavored to be upheld by Perjury 
and Subornation of Perjury.” ** This act was aimed especially at 


11 y, vii. 

12 The Life and Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Robert Greene, 
ed, Alexander B. Grosart, 15 vols. (London, 1883), x1, 14. 

18 4 Collection of Such Sermons and Treatises as Have Beene Written 
and Published by Mr. Samuel Ward (London, 1627), p. 53. 
Thomas Watson’s Gods Anatomy upon Mans Heart (1649) : 

14 Gods Anatomy upon Mans Heart (London, 1649), p. 13. 

18 The Statutes at Large, of England and of Great Britain, 20 vols. 


(London, 1811), v, 839. 
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preventing the forgery of wills and the giving of false evidence as 
to their authenticity. 
One may conclude that the knight of the post was as distinctly 
a reality in the time of Butler, Wycherley, and Shadwell as he 
was in that of Nashe and Greene. 
Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 





“GIVE OLD PAUL A NEW TRIMMING AGEN ” 


There is no doubt that St. Paul’s Cathedral in London fell 
upon most evil days during the Commonwealth. The following of 
Cromwell regarded it in much the same light as an unintelligent 
Christian might regard a pagan shrine; and they saw no special 
reason for respecting the church in any way. 


The Cathedral was left to chance, exposed at least to neglect, too often to 
wanton or inevitable mischief. There is a strange story that Cromwell had 
determined to sell the useless building to the Jews.* ... This may have 
originated in one of these grim pleasantries in which Oliver took delight. 

As it was, the only part secure was the east end, set apart for the 
congregation of Burgess.? From Inigo Jones’s noble portico the statues 
of the two kings (James I and Charles I) were tumbled ignominiously 
down, and dashed to pieces. The portico was let out for mean shops, to 
sempstresses and hucksters, with chambers above and staircases leading to 
them. The body of the church, Dugdale, who saw it, declares, with sorrow 
and bitterness of heart, became a cavalry-barrack and stable. The pave- 
ment was trampled by horses, the tombs left to the idle amusement of rude 
soldiers, who, even if religious, were not much disposed to reverence the 
remains of a Popish edifice.* 


In fairness to Cromwellians, however, it must be said that the 
Cathedral had been neglected long before the days of the Civil War. 


1 William Benham, “ Old St. Paul’s Cathedral” in The Portfolio, No. 43 
(London, 1942), 68: “a doubtful tradition that Cromwell tried to sell the 
building to the Jews for a stately synagogue.” The rumor is generally 
reported in all the several histories of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

? Cornelius Burges(s) (1589?-1665), lecturer at St. Paul’s from 1644 to 
1660. 

® Quoted from Sir William Dugdale-Sir Henry Ellis, History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (London, 1818), 115, in the best recent history of the church 
William M. Sinclair, Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral (Philadelphia, 
1909), 198. 
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Simpson * quotes a complaint as old as 1598 which had to do with 
the slackness and slovenliness not only of the services in St. Paul’s 
but also of the services in the Cathedrals of Worcester, Salisbury, 
and Canterbury. Still, the depredations at St. Paul’s during the 
Commonwealth seem to have been more extensive and generally 
disgraceful. A paper in the British Museum, of date May 27, 1651, 
is significant: 

For as much as the Inhabitants of Paul’s Churchyard are much disturbed 
by the Souldiers and others, calling out to passingers, and examining them 
(though they goe peaceably and civilly along) and by playing at nine 
pinnes at unseasonable houres; These are therefore to command all Soul- 
diers and others whom it may concerne, that hereafter there shall be no 
examining and calling out to persons that go peaceably on their way unlesse 
they doe approach their Gaurds [sic], and likewise to forbeare playing at 
nine pinnes and other sports, from the houre of nine of the clocke in the 
evening till six in the morning, that so persons that are weake and indis- 
posed to rest, may not be disturbed. 

John Barkestead 
Benjamin Blundell 


Two years later (October 17, 1653), an Order of Council of State 
appointed a committee “to examine the business of the tumult 
which hapned yesterday in Pauls.” ® 

A broadside ballad in Anthony Wood’s collection in the Bodleian 
Library (Wood 401[120]) serves to emphasize the fact that, follow- 
ing the Restoration, there arose in the land, or at least among the 
Anglican population of London, a general demand to renovate the 
venerable building. In 1663 a commission was actually appointed 
to consider plans for reconstruction; but before these plans could 
be put into effect, the Great Fire of London made the whole matter 
academic. 

The ballad in question has not hitherto been printed; and al- 
though it is inferior to even the average broadside ballad of the 
middle of the sixteenth century, it is interesting for the fact that it 
makes use of the Wandering Jew as a means of introducing the 


‘W. Sparrow Simpson, Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul’s 
(London, 1881), 277. 

* W. Sparrow Simpson, Documents illustrating the History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (Camden Society, 1880), 150; hereafter referred to as Docu- 
ments. The paper quoted has the British Museum classification 669f. 16, 
art. 5. 
® Documents, 153. 
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Complaint of the Cathedral to Charles II. The Jew is presented 
here merely as a perennial traveler who has been everywhere and so 
is in a position to vouch for the paramount excellence of Paul’s:* 


THE JEWES HIGH COMMONDATION OF THE METROPOLI-/ 


tant Cathedrall Church of St. Paul, having view’d the greatest Effagies in/ 
the world: With Pauls complaint to his Sacred Majesty of all his sad/ 
Losses and abuses in the time of his absence, and his Majesties gracious/ 
promise for the Repairing of it to its former state & condition. 

To a delicate new tune, Or, The Repairing of Pauls. 


[Beneath the title is a wood-cut of an escutcheon quartered; three of the 
fields are blank; but in the upper left field is a naked dagger pointing 
upward. No significance other than a decorative one need be attached to 
this feeble heraldic display.] 


Now I am constrained to write of a thing 
was builded a thousand yeares agoe, 
For all the Effagies that ever was seen 
old Pauls still carries the bravest shew. 
Indeed I have travel’d kingdomes farre, 5 
and seen their famous Fabricks all, 
Yet never a one could be compar’d 
unto the Cathedrall Church of Pauls. 


The City of Roome I have bin in, 
and many weary step have I trod 10 
The Tower of Babel I have seen, 
in travelling over the world abroad, 
Yet never a Monument I found, 
of such aspiring heigh of all. 
As is that noble ever renown’d 15 
the brave Cathedrall Church of Paul. 


The Pilgrims asked me severally 
what manner of thing this Church it was, 
Whose height was raised up to the skye, 
and the very walls were beaten brasse. 20 
I answered them these words to the same 
that story I often times had bin told, 
And great report I heard of the name, 
which was not the like in all the world. 
enecennqgememmsenaesnees 
* There is no full account of the Wandering Jew in England during the 
seventeenth century; the author of the present article is now engaged in the 
preparation of a complete study of the legend. It is clear, however, that by 
1660 England, which has never cared much for the legend, had relegated the 
Jew to the role of omniscient traveler who can serve as an integration point 
for satire, chronicle, or complaint. 
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Then presently I ty’d up my reed, 25 
it ravished me with so much delight, 
And over the Seas I sayled with speed, 
so willing was I for to see this sight, 
That when I came to Pauls Churchyard, 
Lord quoth I what a church is here, 30 
I thought the English people had made 
their way to heaven thorow the spire. 


I was amaz’d amongst the croude, 
and staring upwards still did I. 
The top of the church did seem in ye clouds 35 
& I thought ye steeple did reach to the sky 
Now hear ye complaint which Paul did mak 
unto the King when he came home, 
I have bin abus’d by Liege for your sake 
which make me stand in my rags so torn 40 


(The reverse side of the sheet is headed by a wood-cut of a confused mass 
of houses approximating the effect of a large building, not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, Old St. Paul’s.) 


For in fifty seaven and fifty nine, 
with grief my sides began to crack, 
My aged corps did much decline 
for my cloths were pulled off from my back 
My leaden covering they did take 45 
their guns were then so hungry grown 
A purpose Bullets for to make 
they never would let old Paul’s alone. 


They did not care who they abus’d 
for ruine was their chief intent, 
Where Prayers formerly was us’d 
here they did make a stable in’t. 
Yet for all this I still held up, 
though weather-beaten many a yeare, 
But severall people were in a doubt, 
this last year I was in great dispair. 


But now bespeak our gracious King, 

for all the abuse you received then, 
With speed I doe intend to begin 

to give old Paul a new trimming agen 
Then presently I took heart of grace, 

because our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Did say he’d make a sacred place, 

and give old Paul a new trimming agen 


60 


The Service Book shall open be read, 
the Queristers shall sing like men, 
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The Bishop he shall be the head, 

and all things shal come in old fashion agen 
The Organs merrily they shall play 

and Davids Musick wee shall heare, 70 
The Harps and Timballs all the day, 

which such delighteth the eare, 


All these were godly sons that were 
delightfull much in Davids dayes 
Which made his Subjects God to feare 75 
whilst he was playing with thanks & prais 
The Clergy flourish shall again, 
and Hereticks they must all go down, 
True Christian faith wee shall maintain 
and Pauls shall be called Sacred ground 80 


As famous as I ever have bin, 
I now shall receive my high renown, 
And all my honours return’d me agen, 
I am old Paul of London Town, 
Now God preserve our Gracious King, 85 
Lord Mayor and the Aldermen, 
which have bin pleas’d in this noble thing 
to give old Paul a new Trimming agen. 


printed for F. Coles, T. Vere and W. Gilbertson 


It is obvious that this ballad was composed after the Restoration, 
any time between 1663, when the commission was appointed to look 
into the matter of renovating the church, and 1666, the year of the 
Great Fire. Its author was certainly an Anglican. The old rumor 
that the Jews might buy the building to rear a synagogue on the site 
thereof had not, apparently, disappeared in 1660, for on November 
30 of that year an anonymous remonstrance concerning the alleged 
transaction was addressed to His Majesty. Yet the author of our 
ballad does not seem te have had any such rumor in mind, for he 
does not hesitate to use a Jew to introduce the bailad. 

We may judge from the last lines of the piece that it was written 
after the King and his Council had gotten around to some action in 
reference to proposed repairs to the building. For while the 
™ gracious promise ” of His Majesty cited in the title of the ballad 
is only hinted at in the text (62-64; 87-88), it can probably be 
accepted as an accomplished fact at the time the ballad was com- 
posed. Charles II appointed a commission to undertake repairs 
on St. Paul’s on April 18, 1663. Sir Christopher Wren’s report 
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on the general condition of the building, with recommendations, 
was made on May 1, 1666. Plans and estimates were drawn up and 
approved on August 27, 1666—just a week before the Great Fire 
of London. But in the meantime—between August, 1663, and 
August, 1666—some 3600 pounds had already been spent on repairs.*® 

Of the three booksellers named in the broadside, all were in 
business at the time of the Restoration ; but Gilbertson died in 1665, 
and his copyrights were assigned to Robert White on April 18, 
1666.° In view of this fact, plus the activity of Charles II in behalf 
of the Cathedral three years earlier, plus the failure of the ballad 
to indicate that the King did anything more than “ say he’d make 
a sacred place” of St. Paul’s, it would seem that our ballad was 
written some time in 1663, presumably during the summer of 
that year. 

There is no official record that the Cathedral was stripped of 
lead to make bullets for the Parliamentary army in 1657 or 1659; 
but the fact is altogether possible. A dozen or so years before, at 
least, a similar despoiling actually got official direction. The House 
of Commons, on April 17, 1644, resolved “ that the Chest or Silver 
Vessel, in Pauls, shall be sold for the best advantage, and employed 
towards the providing of necessaries for the Train of Artillery.” *° 
A year later all revenues of the Dean and Chapter were seized by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. Some time during the early years 
of the decade Paul’s Cross was destroyed. From that time on to 
the Restoration, all repairs on the building ceased, except for some 
minor upkeep in the east end of the Church, where Cornelius Bur- 
gess held forth with zeal and eloquence. 

This tenth-rate ballad speaks for itself. We may grant that it 
is partisan, but it tells a significant enough story of the neglect and 
disrespect which befell a famous church during a civil war. John 
Dryden, who could look down upon the author of this ballad as 
Olympus upon a gnat, tells the same story in two lines of the 
Annus Mirabilis. In speaking of the Great Fire of London, he 


comments thus: 


8 See Sinclair’s Memorials (note 3 above), 206. 
°H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers, 1641-1667 (Lon- 
don, 1907), 82. 
1° W. S. Simpson, Chapters (see note 4 above), 264. 
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Nor could thy fabric, Paul’s, defend thee long, 
Tho’ thou wert sacred to thy Maker’s praise: 
Tho’ made immortal by a poet’s song, 
And poets’ songs the Theban walls could raise. 


The daring flames peep’d in, and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred choir; 
But, since it was profan’d by civil war, 
Heav’n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire. (997-1104) 


GrorcE K. ANDERSON 
Brown University 





DONNE AMONG THE GIANTS 
In the First Anniversary we read: 


And as in lasting, so in length is man 

Contracted to an inch, who was a spanne; 

For had a man at first in forrests stray’d, 

Or shipwrack’d in the Sea, one would have laid 

A wager, that an Elephant, or Whale, 

That met him, would not hastily assaile 

A thing so equall to him.... 

te ews mankinde decayes so soone 

We’are scarce our Fathers shadowes cast at noone. (135-44) 


This is, of course, a text in the large discussion about the degenera- 
tion of man, but it is also a text in the controversy about the reality 
of historical giants. I shall attempt to describe this debate and to 
indicate on the basis of these lines the position that Donne took. 
The early Christians were highly concerned about the giants of 
scriptural times and the enormous stature accorded to many of the 
patriarchs. Adam, for instance, was said by some to be so tall that 
his head, like that of Olympus, was completely shrouded in clouds. 
St. Augustine ended this controversy by stating that giants were 
part of the natural economy, but that the men of ancient times were 
similar to those of his own era; a giant in the days of Lamech was 
no larger than a giant in the days of Tertullian. With this view 
Aquinas agreed and the other theologians of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance followed his advice. But archaeological discoveries, 


* MPL, xxxIv, 549, 551; De civitate Dei (Leipzig, 1825), 1, 48-9, 70-3. 
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which were occasionally noted in the early period by both pagan 
and Christian authors, seemed to confute this judgment. 

Among the first of Renaissance men to write on this matter was 
Boccaccio, who describes the body of a giant found in an excavation 
near Trapani. This giant held a cudgel as large as the mast of a 
ship, but his body crumbled to dust and only a few of his teeth were 
preserved as mute testimony to his massiveness. 

Onde toccato da aleuni con le mani vi furono trovati solamente tre dente 
anchora intieri, e d’una estre ma grandezza: il loro peso era di tre rodoli, 
cioe di centooncie communi. I quali Trapanesi per testimonia del trovato 
Gigante, & in sterna memoria de posteri, ligarono, con filo disero, e gli 
appesero in una certa Chiesa della Citta fabricata ad honore dell’ Annun- 
ciata, e dell’ istesso titola adornava.? 


Fulgosius describes the bones of a giant about thirty feet tall found 
in a French excavation at the time of Charles VII. The author 
made a journey to the diggings and personally saw the remnants 
of the monster.* The best narrator of ossified recoveries is Tomaso 
Fazelli, who reports on the disjecta membra found in Sicily, the 
traditional residence of giants. He tells us of a certain Giovanni 
who was shovelling in the soil near Mazara in 1516 and turned up 
a cadaver thirty feet long. His wife Emilia was so horrified that 
she miscarried and thirty years later her sister told the whole story 
to Fazelli, showed him a picture of the giant in situ and a tooth 
that weighed two ounces. This did not amaze our author, who had 
seen many giants remains in ditches between Leontini and Syracuse. 
His friend Paolo of Leontini had, for example, come on a cadaver 
eighteen feet tall in a field near Palermo. Then in 1548, Giorgio 
Adorno was out hunting and his dogs discovered the hidden mouth 
of a cave. Giorgio obtained a ladder and entered the cave in hopes 
of finding a treasure trove. Imagine his surprise. Pro speratis 
nummia cadaver hominis cubitorum viginti reperit. The skull, 
ribs, and shin-bone of the great man were deposited with the gover- 
nor. But this is not the end of the list. In 1550, some grave-diggers 
were digging in a church floor and broke through the roof of a 
buried chapel ; here they found a cadaver thirty-three feet long with 
a head ten feet in circumference. As usual, the body quickly turned 
to dust and only a few teeth remained.* 
2 Della geneologia degli det (Venetia, 1588), p. 80v. 


* Facti dictique memorabiles (Antverpiae, 1565), pp. 111-3. 
* De rebus siculis decades duae (Panormi, 1560), pp. 23-6. 
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Material of this nature adds up as the sixteenth century flows 
along. Vives® contributes a note on his inspection of giant relicts; 
Magius ® writes a little treatise on the immense size of excavated 
giants ; Camerarius * discusses the problem with reasonable caution ; 
and Maiolus* argues from the finding of archaeologists that men 
of staggering elevation once walked the earth. Against these testi- 
fiers in behalf of the former existence of giants, there were a few 
secular writers who took the position of Augustine that man had 
never been any taller than he is now. One of these was Johannes 
Goropius Becanus, who was forced to consider this question in 
connection with a giant tooth found in a Brabant excavation. Since 
the original owner of the tooth would have to be twenty-one and a 
half cubits tall, Becanus says that it must be the tooth of an 
elephant imported by the Romans. No giant, he argues, has ever 
exceeded the just stature of a man. Confidenter igitur de philoso- 
phiae praeceptis statuamus, nihil in humana statura ab ineunte 
mundi aetate immutatum esse . . . cum enim corpus, corporisque 
membra, ad usum suum sint comparartla, nunquam ita secundum 
naturam excrescent, ut usui suo sint inepta.® Sixty years later, 
George Hakewill takes the same stand and argues that there may 
had been giants at one time but they were begotten by demons on 
women ; however, in the regular course of nature, giantism is com- 
pletely impossible.*° 

We can now see Donne’s lines in a new light. In ancient times 
men had thought that giants of more than twenty feet in height 
had once walked the earth. This theory had been refuted by 
Augustine and his arguments had been accepted by most subsequent 


5 Of the citie of God (London, 1620), p. 514. 

® Miscellaneorum, seu variarum lectionum (1564) in J. Gruter, Lampas 
sive fax liberalium (Francofurti, 1604), 11, 1255-75. 

7 Operae horarum subcisivarum sive meditationes historicae (Francofurti, 
1602), 1, 381-5. 

* Dies caniculares (Moguntiae, 1607), pp. 64-7. 

* Origines Antwerpianae (Antverpiae, 1569), pp. 168, 175-8, 206-7. 

1° An apologie or declaration of the power and providence of God in the 
government of the world (Oxford, 1630), pp. 203-14. Hakewill is simply 
advancing a theory that had been inspected and rejected by Augustine, 
who held that Clemens of Alexandrie, Justin, Cyprian, Ambrose, and 
Lactantius erred when they said that giants were a hybrid of men and 
demons. This view is also attacked by Derrio and the other rational witch 
baiters. 
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theologians. However, the finding of great bones in the earth 
suggested that the more ancient statement was plausible, and 
Donne, it seems, was willing to prefer this tangible evidence to the 
authority of the learned bishop. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN 





A SONNET IN DU BELLAY’S ANTIQUITEZ DE ROME 


In his Joachim du Bellay (1522-1560) Professor Chamard 
notes on pages 295-96 that “une piéce peu connue de Lazzaro 
Bonamici * a peut-<tre laissé des traces 4 travers Les Antiquttez,” 
but adduces no further specific proof of indebtedness. Nor does he 
develop the idea in his later @uvres Poétiques de Joachim du 
Bellay.* 

It has, therefore, seemed expedient to re-examine the Antiquitez 
poems for the purpose of discovering some concrete points of con- 
tact between the two bards? In so doing our attention is arrested 
by the sonnet: Toy qui de Rome ... which we quote: 


Toy qui de Rome emerveillé contemples 
L’antique orgueil, qui menassoit les cieux, 
Ces vieux palais, ces monts audacieux, 
Ces murs, ces arez, ces thermes & ces temples, 
Juge, en voyant ces ruines si amples 
Ce qu’a rongé le temps injurieux, 
Puis qu’aux ouvriers les plus industrieux 
Ces vieux fragmens encor servent d’exemples. 
Regarde apres comme de jour en jour 
Rome fouillant son antique sejour 
Se rebatist de tant d’euvres divines: 
Tu jugeras que le demon Romain 
S’efforce encor d’une fatale main 
Ressusciter ces poudreuses ruines. 
(@uvres Poétiques, 1, 25.) 


But, in this connection, Foulché del Bosc in “ Notes sur le Sonnet 
Superbi colli,’* maintains (and like Chamard presents no tangi- 


1In Travaux et Mémoires de V Université de Lille, v1, Mémoire No. 24, 
Lille, 1900. 

? See notes in vol. 11, Paris, 1910. 

* Bonamici, le docte Bonamy, was a well-known Humanist, and one of 
the early teachers of Baif. 

“In Revue Hispanique, xt (1904), 226. 
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ble evidence) that this sonnet has d’indubitables réminiscences 
which link it with the famous Castiglione poem which he is dis- 
cussing, an observation that our Du Beilay specialist does not adopt 
or even mention in his edition of the @uvres Poétiques. While there 
is an undeniable affinity between the French composition and the 
Castiglione piece,° a Bonamici poem: Vos operum antiquae moles 
. . . dealing with the same theme appears, on the whole, to be a 
closer source of inspiration. For instance, the line L’antique 
orguetl, qui menassoit les cieux (that is, the palais, monts, arcz, 
thermes, temples), is a thought that may well be an echo of 
Bonamici’s caelosque colossi and Digna vel aethereis amphitheatra 
locis, but which does not occur at all in Castiglione. On the other 
hand, the phrase ce qu'a rongé le temps injurieux does pretty 
definitely recall Castiglione’s il tempo invido atterra and is a little 
nearer than Bonamici’s Vos aevi tandem attrivit longinqua vetustas. 
Finally, if we look at the three conclusions—Castiglione’s hope 
that like these specimens of ancient pomp his love torment will also 
come to an end, Bonamici’s prophecy that despite the disappearance 
of the Roman architectural marvels, etc. Roman genius, thanks to 
Calliope, will never perish, and Du Bellay’s observation that Renais- 
sance Rome, spurred on by the daemon Romain, is extending the life 
of the ancient buildings by using them as models for its new con- 
structions—it is plain that similarities in expression once more tend 
to pair the Bonamici and Du Bellay compositions, a point which 
may be indicative of a probable inter-relationship. The Castiglione 
and Bonamici poems with the lines cited above in italics may now be 
given in full in order to bring out these comparisons more clearly. 


CASTIGLIONE 


Superbi colli, e voi, sacre ruine, 

Che ’1] nome sol di Roma ancor tenete, 
Ahi che reliquie miserande avete 

Di tant’anime eccelse e pellegrine! 
Colossi, archi, teatri, opre divine, 
Trionfal pompe gloriose e liete, 

In poco cener pur converse siete, 

E fatte al vulgo vil favola al fine. 
Cosi se ben un tempo al tempo guerra 
Fanno l’opre famose, a passo lento 


*It should be remembered that Du Bellay’s Sacrez costaux vous sainctes 
ruines, also in the Antiquitez, op. cit., p. 10, is a translation of Superbi 
Os ae 
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ra) 


6 


Ca) 


E Vopre e i nomi il tempo invido atterra. 
Vivré dunque fra’ miei martir contento; 
Che se il tempo da fine a cid ch’é in terra, 
Dara forse ancor fine al mio tormento.°® 


BoNnAMICI 
Vos operum antiquae moles, collesque superbi, 
Quis modo nunc Romae nomen inane manet; 
Vosque triumphales arcus, caelosque colossi, 
Aequati Pariis marmora caesa iugis, 
Edita Pyramidum fastigia, templa, Deorum, 
Digna vel aethereis amphitheatra locis. 
Vos aevi tandem attrivit longinqua vetustas, 
Vos longa tandem fata tulere die; 
At Romae Aeneadum magnum, & memorabile nomen 
Tempus edax rerum tollere non potuit, 
Nec poterit, clari donec monumenta vigebunt 
Ingenti, quae non ulla senecta rapit. 
Cetera labuntur tacito fugientia cursu, 
Calliope aeternum vivere sola potest.’ 


As can be seen, correspondences can be established with some 
plausibility between Du Bellay’s Toy qui de Rome ... and Bona- 
mici’s Vos operum antiquae moles ... giving weight to Chamard’s 
unsupported remark in the case of a single poem. It also appears 
that Foulché del Bose was partially right in his contention, for 
though it can hardly be said that there are indubitables réminiscences 
of the Superbi colli in the French poem, we may say that there is at 
least one indubitable réminiscence. 

JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 


Northwestern University 





CHARLES ESTIENNE AND JEAN DE LA TAILLE 


In a study on “ Charles Estienne et le théatre” in 1927 (Revue 
du seiziéme siécle, xiv, 336-47), Harold Walter Lawton called 
attention to the successive rewritings and the various editions of a 
preface in which Charles Estienne summarized his information 
about the art of comedy as practiced among the ancients. The pre- 


°This Castiglione sonnet was first printed in Rime di diversi nobili 
huomini et eccellenti poeti nella lingua thoscana, 1 (Venetia, 1547), 137. 
7 Bonamici’s poem may be found in Delitiae Italorum Poetarum, Part 1 


(Francfort, 1608), 475. 
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face appeared first with Estienne’s 1542 translation of Terence’s 
Andrie, then (probably; Lawton was able to find no copy) in his 
translation of the Italian Comédie du Sacrifice (1543), then in a 
reedition of the same comedy under the title of Les Abusez (1548 
and 1556), finally in a translation of six comedies of Terence 
printed in Antwerp in 1566 and reprinted in Paris in 1572, 1574, 
and 1578. Lawton emphasized the originality of some of Estienne’s 
ideas and his role as a precursor of the Pléiade and a reviver of 
the drama. 

A preface so frequently reprinted must have been considered of 
lasting interest and must have reached numerous readers. One of 
those who undoubtedly knew it was Jean de la Taille. For in the 
latter’s Art de la tragédie of 1572 (ed. Frederick West, Manchester, 
1939) there are several passages borrowed directly from the 1548 
preface to Les Abusez. I have been unable to examine the other 
editions mentioned by Lawton (the British Museum reports the 
1542 form as “not available for reproduction”); hut the exact 
parallelisms of phrasing make it probable at least that Jean de la 
Taille knew the preface in its 1548 form, which Lawton charac- 
terizes as a “remaniement de l’épitre de 1542” (p. 341). Les 
Abusez was published in Paris by Estienne Groulleau and the 
preface was called “Epistre dv tradvetevr, a Monseigneur le 
Dauphin de France: declaratiue de la maniere que tenoient les 
anciens, tant 4 la composition du Ieu, qu’a lapareil de leurs 
Comedies.” (B.N., Paris) 

Early in the text (A ij v),Estienne points to one of the principal 
deficiencies of French writers of comedy: “ n’ayants encor’ obserué 
la maniere de taire & suplier, ce que facilement sans exprimer se 
pourrroit [sic] entendre.” The passage makes sense only if the que 
is changed to qut, “ taire & suplier ce qui facilement, etc.” ; and 
since the text is generally badly printed, there should be no hesita- 
tion about making the emendation. Jean de la Taille introduces 
the passage in his section on disposition (West, ll. 120-23) and 
even repeats what was probably the error in the relative of the 
Estienne text: “‘ Et sur tout d’observer ceste maniere de taire et 
suppleer [sic West; 1572 ed., A iiij, supplier] ce que facilement 
sans exprimer se pourroit entendre avoir esté fait en derriere. . . .” 

Estienne continues in the same sentence: “ don’t est auenu, qu’en 
plusieurs de noz comedies ne se trouue sens, rithme, ne raison: 
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seulement des paroles ridicules, auecq’ quelque badinage, sans autre 
inuention, ne conclusion” (A ij v). Jean de la Taille’s parallel 
to this comes several paragraphs later, where he speaks of “ Farces 
et Moralitez (ot bien souvent n’y a sens ny raison, mais des paroles 
ridicules avec quelque badinage) ” (ll. 139-41). 

The third parallelism seems less conclusive. Estienne says (A iiij 
v) that “Toutes Comedies estoient diuisées en cing ou six actes, 
& le plus communément en cinq: chacun acte contenoit sens par- 
fait... .” Jean de la Taille, in the same paragraph as the first 
parallel passage, says (ll. 115-17): “c’est de la diviser en cing 
actes, et faire de sorte que, la scene estant vuide de joueurs, un acte 
soit finy et le sens aucunement parfait.” This is a very general kind 
of resemblance, with the only close verbal parallel in the “sens 
parfait,” which might well be from some other source. But its 
presence in the same part of the La Taille text as the other passages, 
and the very existence of those passages, make possible at least a 
presumption that the third passage of Estienne may also have 
been used. 

Futher evidence of direct borrowing by the author of the Art de 
la tragédie from Charles Estienne is found in the prologue which 
the former wrote for his prose comedy, Les Corrivaur (printed 
with La Famine, ou les Gabeonites, Paris: Federic Morel, 1574; 
Boston Public Library). There La Taille borrows the following 
passage from Estienne: 

Estienne (A ij): “nostre langage tant pour exprimer, comme aussi pour 
aorner, & decorer quelque chose, n’est de riens pour le present inferieur au 
leur [i.e., of the ancients]. .. .” 

La Taille (1, v): “nostre langue pour le present n’est en rien inferieure 
& la leur, tant pour bien exprimer nos conceptions que pour enrichir & 


orner quelque chose par eloquence.” 


It is important to note that this passage from Estienne, like the 
first two for which there were parallels in the Art de la tragédie, is 
from the initial paragraph of Estienne’s preface to Les Abusez. 

It would seem then that Jean de la Taille had the preface to Les 
Abusez before him in or around 1572 when he was writing the Art 
de la tragédie and at some time before 1573 when he was writing 
the prologue to Les Corrivaux (there is a 1573 edition of La Famine, 
ete., apparently identical with the 1574; ef. Cat. Rothschild, v, 
3317 [1093a], Tchemerzine, vit, 106). He thus may have been 
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indebted to Estienne for some of the general ideas of his prefaces for 
which he borrowed no specific phrases from his predecessor: the 
notion that good comedy and good tragedy must be closely patterned 
after the ancients and the Italians, his disdain for French comedy 
to date, his insistence that both dramatic forms are worthy of 
gentlemen. Indeed, it may have been under the inspiration of 
Estienne that he used prose rather than verse in his Corrivauz, 
which T. A. Daley (Jean de la Taille, Paris: Gamber, 1934, p. 182) 
characterizes as “la seule comédie en prose de cette période de la 
Renaissance.” On this point Estienne had been very clear at the 
close of his preface ([A vi-A vi v]): 

Bien est vray, que la plus part des Italiens que i’ay nommez, & sembla- 
blement tous noz Frangoys, se sont contraints aux rithmes de leur langue: 
comme aussi les anciens, ont tousiours fait 4 leurs metres: mais les bons 
personnages compositeurs de ceste Comedie, voyants que les vers ostent li 
liberté du langage, & proprieté d’aucunes phrases: ont beaucoup mieux 
aymé faire reciter leur Comedie en belle prose (pour mieux monstrer l’efait 
& sens d’icelle) que de s’assubietir & la rithme. 


Thus Jean de la Taille may owe some of his practice as well as 


some of his theory to Charles Estienne. 
BERNARD WEINBERG 


Washington University 





A SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE 
SPANISH ARMADA 


In 1604 Antoine Lancel* published a political pamphlet dis- 
guised as a play, Miroir de ’1Union Belgique auquel se represente 
estat ot elle a esté reduicte passé plusieurs années, et le moyen 
par lequel lV Eternel Va maintenue et maintient, nonobstant tous 
les empeschements de la tiranie Espagnolle, le tout en form de 
Tragi-comedie.*. This violent, partisan, Protestant propaganda, 


* Beauchamps, Recherches, 1, 3, says that Lancel was a school teacher 
at Erizée. I do not know the source of this information, but the town 
must be Hrezee, about 40 miles south of Liége, Belgium. For the play, 
see H. C. Lancaster, French Tragi-comedy, Baltimore, Furst, 1907. In the 
dedication of another play, Les Quatre Hstats du Monde, La Haye, Hille- 
brand Jacques, 1605, Lancel refers to himself as elected “ maistre d’escole ” 
of the French school of La Haye (Holland). 

*Imprimée nouvellement, s. J., 1604. An epilogue, thanking the audience 


4 
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dedicated to William of Orange’s son, Maurice of Nassau, who 
appears in the play among such allegorical personages as Espagnol 
Fléau du Monde, Jesuiste, Satan, Homme Partial, Bon Patriot, 
and Historiographe, shows the Catholic Spaniards under Albert of 
Austria as two-faced, in league with the devil, and completely out- 
guessed and outfought by the Protestant Union Belgique under 
Maurice.® 

During a conversation with Bon Patriot, Historiographe credits 
the better fortune of the Union in recent times to Drake’s victory 
over the Spanish Armada in 1589. Though his account of the 
battle leaves much to be desired in style and in accuracy of informa- 
tion, it deserves attention as revealing the ideas current in the 
Netherlands concerning the fate of the Armada. The Spanish 
king, says Historiographe, 


Ce monstreux Tiran, sans pitié et remord 

Par sa flotte cuidoit subjuguer et conquerre 

La Hollande et Zelande et toute l’Angleterre. 
Ceste flotte ondoyante en un superbe arroi, 
Menacoit fierement tost mettre en desarroi, 
Millions de Chrestiens, o cruel arrogance, 

Icelle paroissante entre Angleterre et France, 
Jusqu’au nombre de cent et quarante * vaisseaux, 
Ressembloyent a les voir des ondoyants chasteaux. 
Nérée devient las de porter ceste bande, 

Du Mondain appareil de la trouppe gourmande, 
Aeole les jetta tout soudain de son dos 

Dans le lit de Thetis, les couvrant de ses flots, 
Afin de refroidir la furieuse rage 

De ces brigans, bruslants au sang et au carnage, 
Pour ranger sous leurs mains le sceptre d’Albion, 
Et destruire d’un coup la Belgique Union. 

Dieu & l’instant arma la royne d’Angleterre, 

Et les Etats-Unis de la Belgique terre, 

Afin de faire teste & ces loups affamez. 

Le sieur Drac et ses gens & la guerre animez 
Les vindrent saluer 4 coups de canonnades, 

Afin de leur donner des plaisantes aubades. 

Puis il leur envoya quelques flambeaux de mer,° 


for its attention, indicates that the author intended to stage the play, 
perhaps by his students. 

*The Union of Utrecht of 1589. 

* Most accounts place the number at one hundred and thirty. 
* The fireships Drake sent towards the Spanish fleet at anchor. 
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Lors ces Titans cuidoyent que ce fust un enfer 
Qui, juste, leur ouvroit sa gueule flamboyante 
Pour, tost, les engloutir en l’onde bouillonnante 
Et les Estats-Unis bridant les Dunkerquois 

Ont arresté tout court les gendarmes Par-mois. 
Les Anglois belliqueux enfongoyent dedans l’onde, 
Ces poltrons s’enfuyans 4 course vegabonde, 

Et prindrent prisonniers les plus lasches fuyars. 
Quelques autres basteaux esgarez et espars, 
Trouverent aussitost d’autres basteaux de guerre 
A charger, courageux, ces monstrueux Géans, 
Lesquels tous effrayés comme petits enfans, 

Se rendent prisonniers sans ceur et sans courage. 
Voila comment que Dieu fait rabaiser la rage 
Du lion rugissant, aussi doux qu’un agneau .. . 


In spite of the partisan tone of the whole play and the awkward- 
ness of the style and verse, remarkable even in that time of bad 
style, the author does, nevertheless, redeem himself somewhat by his 
sincerity and real patriotism. 


LANCASTER E, DABNEY 
The University of Texas 





MARCEL LANGLOIS’? UNTENABLE ATTRIBUTION OF 
LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES TO FONTENELLE 


The latest development in the long-standing polemic concerning 
the authorship of Za Princesse de Cléves is the claim put forth by 
Marcel Langlois in his article, “ Quel est l’auteur de La Princesse 
de Cléves?,” in the Mercure de France of February 15, 1936, pp. 
58-82, that the writer of the novel commonly attributed to Mme 
de La Fayette was in reality none other than Fontenelle. 

After sketching a “ biographie sommaire de Mme de La Fayette,” 
Langlois proceeds to list some ten works which have at one time or 
another been credited to her, including such items as Du Buisson 
and Sandras’ Mémoires de Hollande and the lost Caraccio. The 
uncertainty of contemporary critics as to the correct attribution 
of La Princesse de Cléves is then pointed out in a lengthy recapitu- 
lation of seventeenth-century testimony from the letters of Bussy 
and Mme de Sévigné, Valincourt’s Lettres a la Marquise, de Charnes’ 
Conversations sur la critique de La Princesse de Cléves, Bayle’s 
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Nouvelles lettres, ete. One important item, well-known to scholars 
who have studied the problem (Ashton, Beaunier, Magne, et al.), 
is, however, missing from Langlois’ anthology: Mme de Scudéry’s 
letter of December 8, 1677, referring to “ un roman des galanteries 
de la cour de Henri second ” which La Rochefoucauld and Mme de 
La Fayette “ont fait” (cf. Lalanne edition of Bussy’s Corre- 
spondance, ITI, 451). 

Langlois then traces the course of critical opinion through Bel- 
linzani, Niceron, Voltaire, Grimm, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and 
d’Haussonville down to the year 1879, the date of Perrero’s dis- 
covery in the archives of Turin of an autograph letter written by 
Mme de La Fayette in 1678 to the Chevalier de Lescheraine, deny- 
ing having had any part in the composition of the novel. Brushing 
aside the counter-arguments of Ashton and others, Langlois then 
devotes a number of pages of commentary on the text of La Princesse 
de Cléves to an attempt to prove that the psychology of the work 
is not that of a woman, and that “l’auteur n’a pas une foi trés 
vive,” a conclusion which the critic holds to be irreconcilable to the 
fact that Mme de La Fayette “ était au contraire sincérement pieuse, 
et pratiquante, comme toutes les dames de son temps.” 

Having decided then that Mme de La Fayette could not have 
written La Princesse de Cléves, and that the true author must have 
been “ misogyne, et peu croyant,” Langlois casts around to find a 
new candidate for authorship of the novel. His search carries him 
to Donneau de Visé’s Mercure galant, which in January, 1678, ran 
a twenty-five page story (La Vertu malheureuse, first discussed by 
Baldensperger in the Revue de philologie frangaise, 1901, pp. 26- 
31) with a plot containing many elements apparently taken from 
La Princesse de Cléves, and in the “ extraordinary ” issue of April 
and July of the same year printed critical opinions as to the pro- 
priety of the famous aveu of Mme de Cléves. In the Mercure galant 
for May, 1678, there appeared an unsigned “ Lettre sur La Prin- 
cesse de Cléves” attributed by the abbé Trublet to Fontenelle, a 
sporadic contributor of verse and prose to Donneau de Visé¢’s 
journal. Langlois seizes upon this letter, and by carefully controlled 
citations from it attempts to convince his readers that it is, in fact, 


*The story or fait-divers also contains significant parallels to Mile 
Desjardins’ novel Les Desordres de Vamour (1675). I expect to treat the 
problem of the inter-relationship of all three works in a forthcoming article. 
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an admission of authorship and a “ justification d’auteur.” I repro- 
duce the passages of the letter which Langlois quotes, retaining the 
critic’s italics: 

Je sors présentement, Monsieur d’une quatriéme lecture de La Princesse 
de Cléves, et c’est le seul ouvrage de cette nature que j’aie pu lire quatre 
fois.... Nous voici & ce trait, si nouveau et si singulier, qui est l’aveu.... 
Qu’on raisonne tant qu’on voudra la-dessus, je trouve le trait admirable 
et trés bien préparé.... Je ne vois rien & cela que de beau et d’héroique.... 


Adding that “ Fontenelle termine par un aveu singulier: tous ces 
détails, il les connaissait, avant la parution du livre,” Langlois 
again quotes: 

I] me reste & vous proposer un petit scrupule d’histoire. Tout ce que 
Mme de Chartres apprend & sa fille de la Cour de France . . . étoient-ce 
des particularités, assez cachées dans de temps-la, pour n’étre pas sues de 
tout le monde? Car il est certain que, depuis, toutes les Histoires en ont 
été pleines, jusque-ld que moi-méme je les savois. 


On the basis, then, in Langlois’ own words, that “ c’est le seul livre 
dont la lecture n’ait pas ennuyé Fontenelle; tout y est excellent et 
repose sur des faits connus,” we are expected to believe that Fonte- 
nelle—if indeed he was the author of the letter—is here confessing 
that he wrote La Princesse de Cléves! Furthermore, we are asked to 
interpret a criticism of Mme de Chartres’ revealing to her daughter 
what she would be expected already to know—in other words, a 
charge of invraisemblance—as a revelation that the critic who 
makes the complaint is in reality the author of the work criticized ! 

If the letter in the May, 1678, issue of the Mercure contained no 
more than the passages which he prints, Langlois’ hypothesis would 
fall of its own insignificant weight. But the integral text of the 
letter, too long to cite in its entirety, abounds in statements 
absolutely impossible to reconcile with the absurd theory that it is 
a “justification d’auteur.” At the outset, the writer of the letter 
advises the reader that he will undertake to criticize the novel only 
if it is understood that “ c’est un Geométre qui parle de Galanterie.” 
He continues : 

Sgachez d’abord que j’ay attendu la Princesse de Cléves dans cette belle 
neutralité que je garde pour tous les Ouvrages dont je n’ay point jugé par 
moy-méme. Elle avoit fait grand bruit par les lectures, la Renommée 
publioit son merite dans nos Provinces long-temps avant qu’on la vist 


paroistre, & en prévenant les uns en sa faveur, elle en avoit donné des 
impressions desavantageuses aux autres, car il y a toijours des Gens qui 
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se préparent avec une maligne joye & critiquer ces Ouvrages que l’on a 
tant vantez par avance, & qui veulent y trouver des défauts & quelque 
prix que ce soit, pour n’estre pas confondus dans la foule de ceux qui les 
admirent. Pour moy j’ay attendu @ juger de la Princesse de Cléves que 
je Veusse leué. . . 


In the remarks which follow, the correspondent of the Mercure does 
indeed praise La Princesse de Cléves, but he also points out, without 
hesitation, technical faults and structural defects. Does Langlois 
seriously believe that the author of the novel would write the 
following ? 

Le Lecteur . . . voudroit les voir tofjours l’un & l’autre [i.e., Mme de 
Cléves and Nemours]. I] semble qu’on luy fait violence par luy faire 
tourner ses regards ailleurs; & pour moy la mort de Madame de Tournon 
m’a extrémement fiché. Voil& le malheur de ces actions principales qui 
sont si belles. On n’y voudroit point d’Episodes. . .. Je ne pouvois 
m’empescher de vouloir un peu de mal & ce Plan de la Court de Henry II 
& & tous ces Mariages proposez & rompus, qui reculoient si loin des plaintes 
qui me charmoient. Bien des Gens ont esté pris & ce Plan. Ils croyoient 
que tous les Personnages dont on y fait le Portrait, & tous les divers 
interests qu’on y explique, dussent entrer dans le corps de l’ouvrage, & se 
lier necessairement avec ce qui suivoit; mais je m’aperceus bien d’abord 
que |’Autheur n’avoit eu dessein que de nous donner une veué ramassée 
de )’Histoire de ce temps-la.? 


“Sans doute,” Langlois writes at the conclusion of his article, 
“~proclamer Fontenelle auteur de La Princesse de Cleéves, c’est 
annuler des milliers de pages . . . c’est contester la parole de quantité 
de maitres réputés, c’est rendre nécessaire la correction des manuels. 

Il faut cependant reconnaitre la vérité.” Eh bien, non! If 
Langlois chooses to believe that Fontenelle wrote the letter to the 
Mercure galant, few will bother to argue against him, but if he 
insists upon extending Fontenelle’s authorship to include La Prin- 
cesse de Cléves, no one will change so much as a word of literary 
history to agree with his untenable attribution. 


Bruce A. MoRRISSETTE 


Washington University 





2 Mercure galant, May, 1678 (edition of Lyons, chez Thomas Amaulry, 
pp- 70-78). 
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“ MORTEL, ANGE ET DEMON, AUTANT DIRE RIMBAUD ” 


At the beginning of his poem L’homme, Lamartine apostrophizes 
Lord Byron as: “ Esprit mystérieux, mortel, ange ou démon.” 
Nearly seventy years later, Verlaine borrowed the final hemistich 
of this line to describe his friend Arthur Rimbaud.’ It is significant 
that Verlaine changed “ou” to “ET,” his use of capitals ap- 
parently indicating that he considered the demoniac element in 
Rimbaud the most important.” 

It might perhaps be said that every human being combines in 
varying proportions the elements of mortal, angel and demon, and 
that it is no easy task to differentiate these qualities definitively and 
convincingly. In Verlaine’s Crimen amoris, the hero—unquestion- 
ably Rimbaud—even proclaims the Baudelairian doctrine of blend- 
ing good and evil: 

Il va falloir qu’enfin se rejoignent les 
Sept Péchés aux Trois Vertus Théologales! 


“ Mortel ” Rimbaud undoubtedly was in many ways, good and 
bad. Certain bad qualities are only too obvious in his earlier 
poems, Many, such as Les douaniers, Chanson de guerre, Larme, 
La riviére de cassis, Bonne pensée du matin, Est-elle almée?, may 
fairly be called trivial ; Les voyelles is sheer nonsense. Some, like Bal 
des pendus, Réve pour Vhiver, Comédie de la soif, Féte de la faim, 
are fantastic or even grotesque. Not a few are vulgar: Tartufe, 
Oraison du soir, Accroupissement, Mes petites amoureuses, L’ orgie 
parisienne, Ce qu'on dit aw poete. Les assis is both vulgar and 
malevolent. Vénus anadyoméne is filthy. Les poétes de sept ans 
shows a liking for vile odors. (And note that baver is a favorite 
word with Rimbaud). Les pauvres a Véglise is cynical ; L’éclatante 
victoire de Sarrebruck is cheap satire; Le mal and Les premiéres 
communions are blasphemous. Only too many are boyishly sensual 
or obscene: Premiére soirée, Les reparties de Nina, Réve pour 
Vhiver, Mes petites amoureuses, Antique, Le ceur volé. 

A dark list. But good qualities are by no means lacking in 
Rimbaud the mortal. He frequently gives proof of keen powers of 


1In A Arthur Rimbaud, 1, in Dédicaces. 
*See my note in MLN., March, 1938. 
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observation, of homely realism, as in A la musique, Les reparties de 
Nina, Les effarés, Roman, Au cabaret vert, La maline, Le buffet. 
Love of nature—not a literary pose, but natural, deep-rooted— 
appears frequently, as in Les reparties de Nina, Téte de faune, 
Banniéres de mai, (The resignation to absorption in nature in this 
last poem is curiously reminiscent of Sully Prudhomme’s Sur la 
mort, written some three years earlier). Aube, Le bateau ivre and 
many others evidence imaginativeness. L’éternité shows delicacy, 
rather rare in Rimbaud; Les reparties de Nina, Téte de faune, 
portray love, not a dominant theme in him. Sterner qualities appear 
in the dynamic revolutionary tone of Le forgeron, Frequently, 
sharply contrasting qualities appear in the same poem; thus, Le 
mal shows genuine pity for men killed on the battle field, and a 
blasphemous conception of God. 

“Ange”? Rimbaud, he of unsavory life, a rebel against all 
morality, an angel? Yet M. Claudel, who called him “ cet esprit 
angélique, certainement éclairé par la lumiére d’en haut,” found 
religious inspiration in his poems; and if we are to believe Enid 
Starkie, “The core of his being was purity and innocence with a 
yearning for absolute perfection.”* More than that, after his 
dabblisg in occultism he was certain that he was God, and in Ver- 
laine’s Crimen amoris, “le plus beau d’entre tous ces mauvais 
anges ”—Rimbaud—proclaimed: “ Oh! je serai celui-la qui créera 
Dieu!” Perhaps it would be safer to accept Verlaine’s character- 
ization of him as an “ange en exil” or a “ mauvais ange,” or to 
conclude with Miss Starkie that there was in him a conscious and 
endless“ struggle between the angel and the devil.” * 

If we consider Rimbaud’s poems, rather than his character only, 
we find in them many fine qualities, beautifully expressed, qualities 
that by straining the language a little might be called “ angelic.” 
Even that bit of homely realism, Le buffet, breathes a spirit of con- 
geniality. In Les effarés, under the lifelike description we feel the 
poet’s sympathy for the hungry wartime urchins, sympathy probably 
based on his own experience.® Le mal, despite its violence and its 





* Arthur Rimbaud, p. 76. 

* Op. cit., p. 81. 

° Mr. Hackett’s mystic interpretation of Les effarés seems to me unten- 
able: “le pain qui sort & minuit représente le pain béni qui contient le 
corps de Jésus-Christ; le boulanger symbolise le prétre, et le four, l’autel.” 
C. A. Hackett, Le lyrisme de Rimbaud. The poem is more probably the 
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blasphemy, breathes genuine pity for the dead and for wretched 
mothers. The violent demand for widespread vengeance, in Vertige, 
is based on a feeling of wrongs suffered by the lowly. Very different 
in tone are the delicately imaginative L’éternité, the rapturous 
Aube. Morts de quatre-vingt-douze is a tribute to the noble dead 
of an epic year. The emotion of this fine poem is somewhat marred 
by the cheap sarcasm of the last line. Some of Rimbaud’s finest 
poems—the charmingly youthful Sensation, the exquisite Téte de 
faune, above all the gloriously passionate hymn, Soleil et chair, well 
described by Izambard, Rimbaud’s teacher, as “une lumineuse 
vision,” blend marvellously love and nature, nature conceived as a 
loved woman, In such poems, it seems to me, Rimbaud is at his 
best and on the road to real greatness. 

“ET démon.” Knowing Rimbaud intimately as he did through- 
out their tempestuous friendship, Verlaine probably used “ démon ” 
in the ordinary sense of that word.® But let us assume rather that 
it is to be taken in the rarer sense of “ supernatural being.” (We 
have already seen that at one period Rimbaud considered himself 
God). From a literary point of view, it might be applied to 
Rimbaud’s poetical theories after his studies of mysticism and 
occultism. Now, the theories and practice of former poets, in- 
cluding Rimbaud himself, were scorned. The poet is no longer to 
be an individual striving consciously to express himself and to 
render the ordinary phenomena of the world as tangible objects ; he 
becomes the unconscious agent of a superior power, which dictates 
to him “ the literature of the subconscious depths of human nature.” 
In Rimbaud, as in the occult philosophers, “ great stress is laid on 
the importance of words in themselves, through their sound, their 
very essence, independent of their logical meaning .. . and his 
adoption of this principle is responsible for much of his alleged 
obscurity.” (Why “alleged”?) Miss Starkie is more downright 
when she says: “ Sometimes it seems as if certain poems of Les 


literal description of an actual event, made more vivid by a personal 
memory. Cf. Rimbaud’s letter of 8 octobre 1870: “Le soir j’ai soupé en 
humant l’odeur des soupiraux d’ou s’exhalaient les fumets des viandes et 
des volailles réties des bonnes cuisines de Charleroi.” Lettres de J.-A. 
Rimbaud, p. 39. 

*In Une saison en enfer: Délires I, the “ Vierge folle” (Verlaine) is 
made to say of the “ Epoux infernal” (Rimbaud): “ C’est un Démon, vous 
Savez, ce n’est pas un homme.” 
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uluminations were beyond comprehension, incapable of it... . 
Many read as if composed under the influence of an opiate.”* From 
the viewpoint of an ordinary mortal, many of Les illuminations 
are in truth so incomprehensible as to seem to verge on insanity. 
Rimbaud himself declared: “ J’écrivais des silences, des nuits, je 
notais |’inexprimable. Je fixais des vertiges.” ® 

Rimbaud is ranked very high as a poet by French critics today. 
Not as a stage in the development of French poetry, not as one who 
continued or developed the work of earlier poets, but rather as a 
divinely chosen prophet, a searcher in the subconscious, the writer 
of the “inexprimable” and of “ vertiges,” the progenitor of the 
Surréalistes.° Miss Starkie, despite some reservations as to their 
artistic worth, declares: “ Les illuminations must be considered as 
the very core and essence of Rimbaud’s artistic production, the work 
intended to put in practice his poetic doctrine.” *° 

In a famous letter to Paul Demeny, written May 15, 1871, 
Rimbaud said: “ Je dis qu’il faut étre voyant, se faire voyant. Le 
Poéte se fait voyant par un long, immense et raisonné déréglement 
de tous les sens... . Il arrive 4 Pinconnu!” In Une saison en 
enfer, written two years later, Rimbaud said: “Je vais dévoiler 
tous les mystéres: . . . mort, naissance, avenir, passé, cosmogonie, 
néant.” But the Saison in general admits the vanity of his theories 
as “voyant.” He calls himself “ maitre en fantasmagories” he 
declares: “ Je finis par trouver sacré le désordre de mon esprit ”— 
a significant admission ; he implies the value of human companion- 
ship in saying of his childhood: “ fier de n’avoir ni pays, ni amis, 
quelle sottise c’était—Et je m’en apergois seulement!” He ends 
with the sad avowal: “J’ai cru acquérir des pouvoirs surnaturels. 


* Op. cit., pp. 103, 179-180, 382. 

8 Une saison en enfer: Délires I. 

° Cf. the following passages in André Breton, Manifeste du surréalisme: 
“le merveilleux est toujours beau, n’importe quel merveilleux est beau, il 
n’y a méme que le merveilleux qui soit beau” (p. 28). “ SURREALISME, 
n.m. Automatisme psychique pur par lequel on se propose d’exprimer, soit 
verbalement, soit par écrit, soit de toute autre maniére, le fonctionnement 
réel de la pensée. Dictée de la pensée, en dehors de toute préoccupation 
esthétique ou morale” (p. 46). “ Placez-vous dans l'état le plus passif ou 
réceptif que vous pourrez. Faites abstraction de votre génie, de vos talents 
et de ceux de tous les autres” (p. 51). 
1° Op. cit., p. 172. 
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Eh bien! je dois enterrer mon imagination et mes souvenirs! Une 
belle gloire d’artiste et de conteur emportée! ” 

Rimbaud, the wonder boy who wrote masterpieces at fifteen and 
abandoned poetry at eighteen, is the poet of the elect. Critics still 
speculate as to the meaning of Le bateau ivre and other hermetic 
poems. Much of his poetry is a sealed book to the average reader. 
If Rimbaud had had more moral stability, less physical and intel- 
lectual wanderlust ; if, instead of living “ toujours seul,” of longing 
to “ s’évader de la réalité” and “ vivre somnambule,” he had asso- 
ciated with more normal human beings, would he not have had a 
deeper appeal to a wider circle of readers? And if, refusing to 
hearken to the demon of pride that urged him to “ se faire voyant ” 
and to unveil all mysteries, he had developed his natural gifts in a 
natural way, if he had contented himself with expressing finely 
human emotions and thoughts and dreams—as he had done in such 
masterpieces as Sensation, Téte de faune, Les effarés, Soleil et chair, 
Aube; if, rather then attempting to fathom the unfathomable and 
to express the inexpressible he had been content to stop short of that 
undefinable line that separates the intelligible from the unintel- 
ligible, the imaginative, the suggestive and the stimulative from 
mystical and pretentious chaos, would he not have been a greater 
poet ? 

GrorcE N. HENNING 

George Washington University 





NEW YORK, SYMBOL OF EVIL 


Prof. E. M. Grant, in his French Poetry and Modern Industry, 
1830-1870, makes no mention of the animadversions of a certain 
Eugéne Villemin on contemporary science aad industry, perhaps 
because this poetaster’s principal volume of verse, Sonnets d’outre- 
tombe, was not published until 1877, eight years after his death.” 
But Villemin had written, in 1855, a poem called “les Chercheurs 


Pages 43, 71, 85, 109. 

* Cambridge, Harvard University Press 1927. 

* Louis-Valentin-Eugéne Villemin de Montagnon (1815-69) signed some 
of his works with the shortened form of his name given above and others 
with the pseudonym of Etienne de Neuville. He was the author of several 
verse-dramas and of a collection of pseudo-botanical poetry, Herbier 
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dor,” which was awarded a prize by the recently founded Société 
des Gens de lettres and was published in the following year (Paris, 
Laisné). This poem was inspired by three recent events: the Paris 
Exposition universelle of 1855, the Crimean War, and the Cali- 
fornia gold rush, and it came to the defense of gold and industry 
as agencies for good. Despite the primitive and often vicious con- 
ditions under which the “chercheurs d’or” lived in the mining 
towns of California, their ambition filled the poet with the hope 
that “lage d’or” might be at hand, and he foresaw an era of 
universal peace: 

Les nations bientét n’auront plus de frontiére: 

Désormais la bataille est contre la matiére.* 

In the posthumously published Sonnets d’outre-tombe,* however, 
the poet sings an entirely different strain. The volume is divided 
into four groups of poems, the first of which is a collection of 
“Sonnets d’amour” and the second, “ Bustes et figurines,” is a 
series of tributes to poets and artists from the Pléiade to the mid- 
nineteenth century. In the last two sections of the volume, “ Actu- 
alités satiriques” and “ Nostradamus,” Villemin, after recording 
his conversion from the free-thought of Voltaire and Rousseau to 
the Catholicism of his ancestors, empties the vials of his scorn 
upon the scientific materialism of the age. This new spirit seems 
to him, as it has seemed to many Europeans before and since, from 
Chateaubriand to Duhamel, to be exemplified at its worst by Ameri- 
can life, more particularly by that of the city of New York. Thus, 
“ Rome-New York-Paris” is an attack on “ New York la protes- 
tante ” which concludes: 

Va done, machine 4 coudre; homme, tu n’es plus homme.— 
Que suis-je done alors?—Piston, béte de somme; 
Et tu fais peu d’honneur & la chrétienté.® 


poétique (Paris, Laisné, 1842), in addition to the two volumes referred to 
in this article. 

* Les Chercheurs d’or, p. 11. The poem, dated Saint-Jean-de-Braye, July 
27, 1855, is in five parts and was printed as a 12-page brochure. 

‘Paris, Dentu. The publication was supervised by Villemin’s aunt, 
Mme Alexandre Boucher; the volume includes a portrait of the poet as 
frontispiece, a dedication to the Société des Gens de lettres, and a prefatory 
biographical sketch by the Ronsard scholar, Prosper Blanchemain, from 
which I have drawn such facts concerning Villemin’s life as are given in 


this article. 
® Sonnets d’outre-tombe, p. 165. 
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In another poem, Villemin asks: “ Est-ce qu’on vit 4 New York?” 
and answers: 
Gorgez-vous d’or; l’Etre seul vit qui pense.— 


Le New Yorkais fume et garnit sa panse; 
L’homme en lui meurt; oui, la mort sur lui pleut.® 


The poet’s contempt for science is expressed in the second quatrain 
of a sonnet “ A M. de Gallaville ”: 


Regardons en pitié notre siécle géant, 

Qui, n’ayant plus la foi, met tout dans la science; 
La science! ombre vide et dont l’imprévoyance 
Ignore que le chiffre est sourd et mécréant.’ 


Villemin weeps for Paris “sur les plans de New York restauré ” 
and assuming “les mceurs, les fagons d’Amérique.”* He scoffs at 
“ballons, rail, pyroscaphe et télégraphe” and at “aiguille, rail, 
viaduc, télégramme,” though he grudgingly admits in the same 
poem that America is not completely vicious : 

Gens de Paris, vous prenez d’Amérique 


Beaucoup le vice, et fort peu la vertu; 
Car elle en a; ° 





Several of the poems are addressed to a mythical “roi de New 
York ” who is exhorted not to subordinate art, thought, and faith 
to the desire for money and mechanical contrivances. In “ ’Apoca- 
lypse de l’an 3000,” the poet makes sport of the high state of 
mechanical progress at which New York will have arrived by that 
year, and mourns the death of love: 


La miss au bal s’en va minaudant, rose 2t blonde; 
Au bal! rire, danser? Non, querir—le Dollar. 
Bref, aimer! c’est du ceur; mais flirter, c’est de l’art.?° 


Indeed, he writes jeremiad after jeremiad : “les Railways se multi- 
plient,” “l’Homme se décompose,” “ Pauvre monde, hélas! ” The 
logical, if not the inevitable, corollary of this dissatisfaction with 
the new world of science and industry is to be found in the follow- 


ing lines from a poem in Villemin’s first published verse-collection : 


* Ibid., p. 209. 

*P.. 228. 

* Pp. 231, 233 (“le Physique du moment”). 
* Pp. 234, 235 (“ Amrstrong ’—sic! ). 

*P. 2600. 
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Le bonheur! on le trouve... 


Dans le respect du Pére, aile qui nous abrite, 
Dans le respect du Roi, glaive qui nous défend, 
Dans la hiérarchie au nom du Ciel prescrite 
Du Monarque au sujet et du Pére & l’enfant.™ 


AARON SCHAFFER 
The Unwersity of Texas 





A NEWLY FOUND AMERICAN TRANSLATION OF 
BALZAC 


Another American translation of Honoré de Balzac may now be 
added to the list of J.-M. Carriére in MLN for April, 1945. Balzac’s 
Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan (1839) appeared in an 
anonymous translation, marked as original, in a now very rare New 
York weekly newspaper in 1846, where it is called “ A Noble Lady 
of Paris; or Memoirs of the Princess de Cadignan:” It may be 
described thus: 


THE ISLAND CITY, New York, Henry A. Buckingham, editor; Wm. B. 
Smith & Co., publishers; corner of Nassau & Ann Sts., issues of March 28 
to May 2, 1846, Vol. I, nos. 7-12, The serial was announced in the issue 
of March 21. 


The Island City is a very scarce periodical, not mentioned by 
Gregory or Fox. It seems to have begun on Saturday, Feb. 14, 
1846; was a “folio of four pages,” seven columns to the page, 
priced at three cents a copy, subscription, (Country only), one 
dollar a year. As I learn from the New York Weekly Universe, 
Feb. 12, 1848, that the publishers began the (fourth) New York 
Sunday Courier about that time, maybe The Island City came to an 
end after completing its second year. 

Naturally enough, this publication of Balzac remained unindexed. 
A single issue, that of April 14, 1846, was lately advertised in the 
New York Collector, for Feb., 1946, as an old newspaper, mention 
being made that it was a Balzac item. This issue came into my 
hands. But on consulting Mr. William Hobart Royce, President of 
the Balzac Society, I learned that, although he had not published 


11 Herbier poétique, p. 158 (“ Jasmins ”). 
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his discovery, he had seen a file of the Island City already. I owe 
full details of the dates of publication to his generosity, and in writ- 
ing this article wish to say that I regard him as the true discoverer, 
myself only as a kind of co-discoverer. But, as he feels a printed 
announcement desirable. I submit this for publication, 


TuHos. O. MABBoTT 
Hunter College 





RILKE’S FIFTH DUINO ELEGY AND PICASSO’S 
LES SALTIMBANQUES 


Rilke’s Fifth Duino Elegy has been accepted generally * as inspired 
by Picasso’s Les Saltimbanques, which the poet knew so intimately 
from his Munich residence * in the summer of 1915 in Frau Hertha 
Kénig’s apartment, Widenmayerstrasse 32™, Yet in an examina- 
tion of the text in terms of the canvas it becomes apparent that the 
differences of detail are more conspicuous than the similarities. 
The theme of the “ Saltimbanques ” is the important factor which 
served as a stimulus to revive Rilke’s memories of acrobats and 
puppet plays that he had seen years before in the suburbs of Paris.* 
It must be of interest to Rilke students in America that this original 
painting by Picasso has been brought to the United States and is 
now available to the public as a part of the Chester Dale * Collection 


1Cf. E. M. Butler, Rainer Maria Rilke, Cambridge 1941, p. 333 and 
particularly Heinrich Cammerer’s dogmatic statement in his R. M. Rilkes 
Duineser Elegien, Stuttgart 1937, p. 60: “Sie ist geschrieben auf ein Bild 
Picassos: ‘ Les Saltimbanques,’ im Besitze Frau Hertha Kénigs.” 

* Katharina Kippenberg, Rainer Maria Rilke, Leipzig 1938, p. 248: “So 
heftig war die Wirkung dieses Bildes auf ihn, dass er kaum in demselben 
Raum in seiner Gegenwart hatte leben kinnen. Aber er ging von Zeit zu 
Zeit zu ihm hinein, und wenn ein Besuch kam, so zeigte er es ihm und 
sprach viel und eingehend von der seltsamen Scheinatmosphiire, in die der 
Maler die Gestalten getaucht habe. . . .” 

* Cf. his letter to Lou Andreas-Salomé written February 20, 1922. R. M. 
Rilke, Briefe aus Muzot, Leipzig 1935, p. 194f.: “ Aber nun ist, denk Dir, 
in einem strahlenden Nachsturm, noch eine Elegie dazugekommen, die der 
‘Saltimbanques’ .... Und so sind also auch die ‘Saltimbanques’ da, 
die mich eigentlich schon seit der allerersten Pariser Zeit so unbedingt 
angingen und mir immer seither aufgegeben waren.” 

‘I am indebted to Mr. Chester Dale of New York City for the following 
history of the picture: It was painted in 1905 in Paris and bought by 
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of Modern Art on exhibit in the Chicago Art Institute. This canvas 
which is impressive by its sheer size (9214” x 8714’’), contains 
such puzzling and haunting qualities of color and composition that 
it becomes easier to understand Rilke’s determined longing to live 
within its shadows. The only available reproductions in black and 
white, printed in some Rilke volumes, are utterly inadequate in 
suggesting the richness or the latent power of the original. But 
the precise details of the Hlegy are at variance with the picture. 


Da, der welke, faltige Stemmer, 

der alte, der nur noch trommelt, 

eingegangen in seiner gewaltigen Haut, als hiitte sie friiher 
Zwei Minner enthalten, und einer 

lige nun schon auf dem Kirchhof, und er tiberlebte den andern, 
taub und manchmal ein wenig 

wirr, in der verwitweten Haut. 

Aber der junge, der Mann, als wiir er der Sohn eines Nackens 
und einer Nonne: prall und strammig erfiillt 

mit Muskeln und Einfalt. 


Neither the stocky man nor the youth in his harlequin’s costume 
could be described thus. The threadbare carpet upon which they 
perform their acrobatic stunts is missing and, most significantly 
of all, Picasso’s picture is absolutely static. The troop of itinerant 
jugglers are presented in repose against a neutral background and 
reveal nothing of the restless gyrations, the agile mobility, and 
inspired virtuosity portrayed in the poem. The convincing proof 
that Picasso’s painting can be considered only a motivating force, 
a renewed stimulus that returned Rilke’s brooding speculations 
to the vivid memories of Parisian acrobats is to be found in an 
article® in The Welsh Review, a new publication, hard to find in 
American libraries. Here is printed for the first time one of Rilke’s 
letters to Dora Heidrich, written from Paris in 1907, in which the 
actual physical details of the poem are mentioned. The following 
lines are the most significant : 


André Level in 1909. In 1914 it was bought by the Galerie Tannhiiuser 
and sold to Frau Hertha Kénig in Munich from whom it was eventually 
purchased for Mr. Dale. 

5B. J. Morse, “The Fifth Duino Elegy,” The Welsh Review, UI (June 
1944), 123-129. I am indebted to Professor R. v. Mises for calling it to 


my attention. 
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. . - Ich war eben im Luxembourg; davor, nach dem Panthéon zu, hat 
wieder Pére Rollin mit den Seinen sich ausgebreitet, derselbe Teppich liegt 
da, dieselben abgelegten Mintel, dicke Wintermintel, sind tiber einen 
Stuhl gehiiuft, auf dem grade noch so viel Platz bleibt, dass der kleine 
Sohn, der Enkel des Alten, mit seinem ernsten grossen Gesicht ein klein 
wenig hinsitzen kann (eben soviel als néthig ist, dass es ein Sitzen wird) 
zwischen der Arbeit. Das ist alles wie vor einem Jahr. Aber pére Rollin, 
der die schweren Gewichte schwenkte, ‘ arbeitet’ nicht mehr und sagt kein 
Wort. Er ist aufs Trommeln gesetzt. Riihrend geduldig steht er da, mit 
seiner Kraft, die nicht mehr recht zu brauchen ist, obwohl sie fiir das 
Trommeln noch ein bischen zu gross ist. Er trommelt viel zu oft, dann 
pfeift ihm sein Schwiegersohn, und er hért auf, erschrocken, und ent- 
schuldigt sich mit einer Bewegung seiner schweren Schultern und tritt 
umstiindlich auf das andere Bein; . . 


WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 





“EGO CLAMOR VALIDUS” — HROTSVITHA 


In an earlier article, published in Modern Language Notes,’ I 
called attention to a number of incidents, chiefly of internal evidence, 
which will have to be taken into account before a final decision can 
be reached concering the genuineness of Hrotsvitha’s works. Even 
if paleographical tests when made should point strongly to the 
possibility that these writings are the products of fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century humanists, and not authentic works of the tenth 
century, the evidence which I have discussed will have to be taken 
into consideration. 

I would now call attention to another point which has some 
bearing upon the question. In Hrotsvitha’s prose introduction to 
the dramas there occurs the noted passage: 

Terentii tamen fingmenta frequentius lectitant et, dum dulcedine sermonis 
delectantur, nefandarum notitia rerum maculantur. Unde ego, Clamor 


Validus Gandeshemensis, non recusavi illum imitari dictando, dum ailii 
colunt legendo, .. .? 


It was not until 1838 that Jacob Grimm in Lateinische Gedichte 
des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts (published in collaboration with 


*“The Authenticity of Hrotsvitha’s Works,’ MLN., Lx1, 1 (January, 
1946), 50-55. 
* Emmeram-Munich Codex, fol 78, recto. Strecker edition (1930), 113. 


5 
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Andreas Schmeller) pointed out that “ego Clamor Validus 
Gandeshemensis ” is merely a Latinization of Hrotsvitha’s Old 
Saxon name, derived from hruot — clamor, and sui(n)d —= 
validus.* No scholar before Grimm had noticed this. Indeed, the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century writers on Hrotsvitha who 
had attempted to explain her name were able to suggest only the 
most fanciful explanations such as “ weisse Rose,” “ Rosenweide,” 
“ Rossweide,” “rascher Witz,’ and “ Rauschewind,” or to hazard 
wild guesses about her genealogy, such as calling her a Greek prin- 
cess, or a member of the Brandenburg von Rossow family. One 
story even makes her the daughter of a Northumbrian king who 
lived in the seventh century. Moreover, none of the humanists, 
including Celtes, Tritheim, and their friends, who are supposed 
to be the forgers, ever wrote Hrotsvitha’s name in a way which 
would indicate that they had the faintest inkling of its true deriva- 
tion. This despite the fact that the name appears only as Hrotsvil 
(twice) and Hrotsvitha (four times) in the Emmeram-Munich 
Codex. In their correspondence the humanists use the forms 
tosuida, Hrosvita, Rosvitha, Rosvida, Rosvita, Hrosuitha, and 
Hrosuita.* 

Now Hrotsvitha’s own pun on her name, “ ego Clamor Validus,” 
occurs in her prose introduction to the dramas. This introduction, 
which clearly refers to dramas, can hardly be claimed to be a dis- 
membered fragment of a work written by a genuine tenth-century 
Hrotsvitha and interpolated in the forgery. For those who follow 
Aschbach and the forgery theory believe that if such a poetess 
Hrotsvitha lived at all around 960, she wrote only conventional 
legends and not dramas intended to replace those of Terence as 
reading matter for the nuns. 

It is true, of course, that attempts at etymological explanations 
of names were made at a very early date. As early as the ninth 
century Prior Smaragdus (0b. 817) tried to explain Gothic names 
in his Latin grammar. We know that Celtes was at work upon a 
Germania illustrata, a treatise on various Teutonic tribes, based 
upon reports found in Greek and Roman writers. Tritheim was 
engaged in similar studies, and Beatus Rhenanus actually wrote 


*P. ix, note. 
‘See E. H. Zeydel, “ The Reception of Hrotsvitha by the German Human- 


ists after 1493,” JEGP., xuiv, 3 (July, 1945), 293 ff. 
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such a work (1531). Johannes Aventinus, like Smaragdus, at- 
tempted to interpret Teutonic names.® But nowhere in this litera- 
ture does one ever find any clue to lead one to believe that the 
humanists knew enough about Old Saxon to explain the name 
Hrot-svitha correctly, as Jacob Grimm, the father of modern 
Germanic philology, finally did in 1838. 

How then, if Hrotsvitha’s works are fifteenth or sixteenth 
century forgeries, shall we explain this remarkable anticipation of 
Grimm ? 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL 


University of Cincinnati 





REVIEWS 


La Vie de Saint Nicolas. Par Wace. Poéme religieux du xw® 
siécle. Publié d’aprés tous les manuscrits par E1Inar RonsJo. 
Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard. Etudes romanes 
de Lund, v, 1942. Pp. 221. 8 cour. suéd. 


The value of this careful edition lies in its completeness, its com- 
petence and especially in its use for the first time of all known 
manuscripts of the poem. The editor agrees with his predecessors, 
Miss (not “Mme”) Crawford and Professor Arnold, in dating 
the Vie de Saint Nicolas shortly before the Brut, that is, between 
1150 and 1155. Studying the sources of the poem, he finds that 
Wace relied for the most part on a fusion of two differing redactions 
of a work by John the Deacon, but that the poet also used other 
Latin accounts, hitherto undetected, for material not in these re- 
dactions. Only in the case of two of the saint’s miracles can R. 
posit no anterior written sources and he leaves the question open 
whether or not Wace here turned to oral tradition. 

After conscientiously weighing the trustworthiness and the inter- 
relations of the five surviving manuscripts, R. chooses as the basis 
for his edition the same manuscript used by Miss Crawford for her 
diplomatic copy. Unfortunately, his critical text is foredoomed to 
misrepresentation of Wace’s language since the poet presumably 
wrote Norman French whereas four of the manuscripts have Anglo- 


*See Hermann Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, 1, Strass- 
burg, 1901, Sec. m1, p. 9 ff. 
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Norman spellings and the fifth is Picard. However, R. frankly 
recognizes this difficulty, and his study of the poet’s language and 
versification, the table of rhymes he furnishes, and the variants 
and notes provided adequately enable the reader to reconstruct all 
essentials of the original. 

The chapter on versification, which successfully controverts some 
of P. Meyer’s earlier conclusions, nevertheless fails by its misplaced 
emphasis to do full justice to Wace’s stylistic advances: the poet’s 
boldness in liberating the couplet from its constricting swaddling 
clothes should have been stressed rather than his supposed desire 
“de conserver au couplet son unité primitive ” (p. 69). The dis- 
cussion of couplets brisés would also have been improved by sepa- 
rating the true couplets from the quatrains (pp. 67, 69). 

In establishing the text, in differentiating between the variants of 
the manuscript used as base and the other manuscripts, in emenda- 
tions of various sorts and in the notes justifying the readings 
adopted, R. shows himself to be a sagacious editor. The language 
of the poem has obviously been studied with care, even though 
occasionaliy the reader must himself differentiate between the poet’s 
pronunciation and his, or the scribe’s, spellings A very full 
glossary, including many words that French editors would have 
omitted as needing no gloss, an appendix printing a hitherto un- 
known Latin source for one of the miracles, and a good bibliography ? 
complete an edition that was sorely needed and that will admirably 
meet most requirements. 

What one misses here, as in so many editions of similar scope, is 
some sort of synthesis. Wace’s style, language and versification are 
studied chiefly in connection with the dating of the poem. His 
sources are established, but nothing is said to show how he used 
them. Yet Wace, as we know him from the Brut and the Rou, was 
a distinguished and original writer. He employed his imagination 
in visualizing “facts”: he suppressed matter that seemed to him 
irrelevant, indelicate or inartistic and added picturesque details to 
his sources to achieve concreteness, to heighten dramatic interest, 
create suspense or give a sense of immediacy to his narrative. He 
also perfected a poetic technique that was easy, fluent and colloquial 


*A more practical apparatus for studying such distinctions would have 
been welcome. For example, although eight lines in succession, 21-28, end 
with a rhyme spelled -er, one must consult pp. 81, 103, 208 and 209 before 
being certain that these lines are a series of couplets and not monorhymes. 
Even then, while the spelling e for ie is discussed (103), that of e for et 
is not. Cf. also p. 82, where the poet’s language is supposedly being 
described: “ Deus donne Deus (13, 16, 66, 139 ete.). A la rime s’emploie 
la forme Dé.” Obviously “deus” (monosyllabic throughout) must be a 
spelling for a word pronounced “ de.” 

2 Add to it, however: Margaret Pelan, L’Influence du Brut de Wace sur 
les romanciers frangais de son temps, Paris, 1931, and Margaret E. Houck, 
“Sources of the Roman de Brut,” Univ. of Cal. Publ. in English, Berkeley, 


1941. 
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and that consciously depended upon repetition and antithesis to 
give emphasis or vividness to his material. Of all this too little is 
said, and that little too indirectly. One cannot but regret that an 
editor like R. who has studied his text so minutely and competently 
did not summarize for us the results of his investigation and 
indicate those conclusions that would have furthered our under- 
standing of the poem and its author. 
GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 





Studies in English, Department of English, the University of 
Texas. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1944. Pp. 297. 


It is very fitting that the 1944 volume of the University of Texas 
Studies in English should be so largely devoted to articles about 
Pope that it may be thought of as a memorial to mark the two- 
hundredth anniversary of his death. The University of Texas is a 
chief centre of Pope studies in America because of the extraordinary 
richness of its collections, and because of the presence on its 
faculty of Professor R. H. Griffith to whose great Bibliography 
students of Pope are under a constantly recurring debt of gratitude. 

Professor Griffith himself has contributed the first and the most 
ambitious article, “ Pope Editing Pope,” which fills more than a 
third of the volume. It is a minute study of Pope’s own progressive 
revisions of the Essay on Criticism and of Epistles 1 and 11 of the 
Essay on Man, The Essay on Criticism is reprinted from the first 
edition of 1711; the two epistles of the Essay on Man are reprinted 
on facing pages both from the first editions (1733) and from the 
last edition which Pope was able himself to read (1744). Follow- 
ing each poem comes the critical apparatus. The conspectus of 
variant readings is presented in a set of tables, ingeniously devised 
to economize space, but correspondingly hard to interpret. The 
reader is confronted with a bewildering array of arabic numerals, 
and must try to distinguish between line-numbers and other figures 
which identify various editions by the serial book-numbers assigned 
to them in Mr. Griffith’s Bibliography. It would have lessened the 
confusion had the two sets of numbers been discriminated by the 
use of different fonts, or, better still, if the books had been 
designated by their dates—1744 instead of 589. Following these 
tables, and happily much easier to interpret, is a line-by-line listing 
of Pope’s revisions. Most illuminating are Mr. Griffith’s attempts 
to discover the artistic motive which may have prompted each revi- 
sion—the search for greater “ precision, neatness, melody.” 

Following Mr. Griffith’s textual study of Pope’s “essays” is a 
critical edition by his Texas colleague, Professor Edward G. 
Fletcher, of the Rape of the Lock. On opposite pages are reprinted 
the Warburton text of 1751 and the original two-canto version of 
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1712. At the foot of the pages are entered all variants of inter- 
vening editions. The task was a much simpler one than that of 
Mr. Griffith with the “ essays.” After the great revision that turned 
the brilliant trifle of 1712 into the great masterpiece of 1714, Pope’s 
only important change in the text was the introduction in 1717 of 
the moralizing speech of Clarissa (v, 7-36). After 1717, save 
for an occasional misprint, there are very few variants in the text, 
though there is a steady accretion of “ Notes, Variations, and Imita- 
tions ” supplied by Pope and by Warburton at the foot of the page. 
The more significant revisions have already been duly recorded by 
Mr. Tillotson in the Twickenham edition. I note one unfortunate 
error in Mr. Fletcher’s recordings. In the variant cited for v, 141 
(p. 172) “cases” instead of “cease” is a mistake; the actual 
variant is concerned with the latter part of the quoted line. 

These textual studies together fill 169 of the 297 pages of the 
volume. It is plain that the Texas Department of English has not 
been deterred from such valuable studies as these by Pope’s ill- 
judged strictures on “the critic Eye, that microscope of Wit.” 
The rest of the volume contains seven articles, several of them by 
scholars on other university faculties. Professor Sherburn has 
contributed a significant literary appraisal of “ The Dunciad, Book 
Iv.” Professor Case has briefly spoken what may well be the last 
word in the recent discussion of “ Pope’s Game of Ombre in the 
rape of the Lock.” Professor Stenberg has written on “ Quotations 
from Pope in Johnson’s Dictionary,” and Professor Maurer on 
* Pope and the Victorians.” Both articles are useful contributions 
to the still-to-be-written complete history of Pope’s literary reputa- 
tion. The remaining articles depart from Pope, though they remain 
within the limits of his century. They are: “ Swift, the Mysteries, 
and Deism,” by Louis A. Landa; “ Shakespeare’s Plays in the 
Theatrical Repertory when Garrick came to London,” by Arthur H. 
Scouten; “The Influence of Fielding’s Milieu upon his Humor,” 
by Leo Hughes. 

Rosert K. Roor 

Princeton University 





BRIEF MENTION 


Ernest de Selincourt 1870-19438. [By Hten DaRsIsHIRE.] 
London: Humphrey Milford [New York: Oxford University 
Press], 1945. Pp. 19. 2s. 6d. ($ .85) (From the Proceedings of 
The British Academy, volume xx1x.) Samuel Johnson. By 8S. C. 
Roserts. (Annual lecture on a master mind.) The same. Pp. 
23. 2s. ($ .Y0) (From the same, volume xxx.) Mr. Roberts 
surveys Johnson’s literary career, considers him as a moralist 
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and as a Tory, and praises with discrimination his character 
and his achievement. Miss Darbishire performs a similar ser- 
vice for one about whom, aside from his distinguished publications, 
little is known in America. She gives an inspiring account of 
Professor de Selincourt’s tireless labors in building up the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham and in serving the cultural life of the city 
through numerous public lectures, the chairmanship of the local 
English Association and of the executive committee of the city 
orchestra, through membership of the Public Libraries Committee, 
vigorous support of the Repertory Theatre, the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, and similar worthy causes. Abounding energy, 
administrative ability, industry, keenness of mind, sensitivity to 
beauty, wide interests, and sense of civic responsibility made his 
life one of enviable richness and usefulness. 

R. D. H. 





A Stage Version of Shelley’s ceNct. By ArtHur C. Hicks and 
R. Mitton CLARKE. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
1945. Pp. 156. $3.50. In 1941 Mr. Hicks published an account 
of the production by the Bellingham (Washington) Theater Guild 
of Shelley’s The Cenci (Stanford Studies in Language and Lhtera- 
ture, 1941). He has now combined forces with R. Milton Clarke 
to publish an edition of the play as it was then produced. While 
the stage directions inserted by the editors into Shelley’s text give 
a clear account of this particular production, they are not needed by 
the intelligent reader or by the intelligent Little Theater Group 
which wishes to produce the play. Mr. Hicks has prefaced the 
edition with a long essay in which he repeats many of the arguments 
of his previous article and in which he adds a few more to support 
his conclusion that The Cenci is suited to stage production. It is 
possible that his conclusion is valid; his arguments from historical 
evidence are, however, none too convincing. It is doubtful if an 
acting edition of The Cenci is necessary—especially one that is 
priced at $3.50. 

ERNEST SALISBURY GOHN 

Baltimore, Maryland 





Abriss der altenglischen Grammatik, von Eduard Sievers. Zehnte 
Auflage, neubearbeitet von Karl Brunner. Halle, 1941. Pp. viii, 
80. Mk. 3. Through the kindness of a friend this book, published 
during the war, has reached me. It differs little from earlier 
editions, apart from the change in title, and the use of macron 
instead of acute accent as a mark of length. The introduction of 
initial capitalization for nouns is defended as “ unseren heutigen 
Gepflogenheiten angepasst.” The editor has tried to bring the 
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Abriss up to date, but has now and then left standing an item 
which reflects mistakes of earlier scholarship; thus, the date of 
King Alfred’s death (p. 1). On the whole, nevertheless, this little 
book is a trustworthy guide for a beginner in Old English studies. 


K. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ORIGIN OF PIERRE LOTI’Ss NAME “ RARAHU,.” Since very little is 
known of the minor developments of dialects of the Pacific Islands, one 
without claims to special knowledge may be permitted brief comment on 
the interesting article of Professor Bird on the origin of Loti’s “ Rarahu.” 
This seems to me to explore most of the possibilities, but not all of them. 
It is stated that the Tahitian meaning of Rarahu is highly appropriate, 
if it is the source of the name of Loti’s heroine. But the word is “ very 
rare,” and there is no absolute certainty that Loti knew it. He did cer- 
tainly know a word Raraku (a place name, of a voleano or supposedly 
voleanic formation). The conclusion is that he altered one letter and that 
the place name is the preferable source. 

That all looks well enough, but of course what is really involved is not 
logic, since by strict logical reasoning no satisfactory answer is found. The 
matter is one of probabilities, not certainty. No explanation at all is 
offered of why a lady was named for a volcano; nor of why Loti changed 
the spelling (although there is an easy possible explanation, that his 
printer confused A and k in his MS, and Loti did not think it worth cor- 
rection). “ Rarahu” is admitted to be appropriate to a lady, and appro- 
priate under the proper assumption that neither supposed error nor change 
need be brought into a problem, if it can be explained on the basis of 
correct understanding. But there is another presumption. We know that 
Loti was interested in a place named Raraku, of no known meaning. It 
is not merely possible, but highly probable, that Loti should inquire into 
the meaning of the name of a place in which he displayed an interest, 
and so be one of the most likely men in the world to have heard what 
Rarahu meant, as the nearest known meaningful analogue. My conclusion 
is: Loti’s attention probably was called to the name Raraku when he 
visited the crater so named; and that he altered the spelling for the name 
of his heroine to a more clearly meaningful form. 


THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT 
Hunter College 
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THE OWLES ALMANACKE 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By Don CAMERON ALLEN 


This anonymous satire by one of Dekker’s disciples is the best parody of the 
serious prognostication before Swift's assault on Partridge. Published in 1618, it 
surpasses the limits of its five English predecessors by burlesquing the almanac in 
all of its gaudy departments. The pseudo-scientific manner of the astrologers, their 
insistence on classical origins, their love of precise instruments, their engagements 
with the muses of verse, and their fuzzy jargon are all ludicrously mocked. The 
latter part of the work, in which a series of prognostications are made for the 
London Companies, goes beyond the scope of the professional prognostication to 
intrude upon the realm of “ character-books.” Besides its satirical and literary 
values, The Owles Almanacke is an interesting document for the student of Jacobean 
times. It contains allusions to the theatrical and literary activities of the day, 
accounts of the modes and manners of contemporary life, and a gallery of ordinary 
Londoners that are seldom encountered in works prior to Dickens’. 


This satire has been edited from the three extant copies and provided with an 
introductory essay in which the editor attempts to supply a background for the 
reader by discussing the vogue of astrology and the history of the burlesque 
prognostication. To make the target of the satire less obscure, he has described a 
typical almanac and prognostication of the early seventeenth century. 


Pp. vii +103; 2 plates. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS BALTIMORE 




















HAZLITT IN THE WORKSHOP 
THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE FIGHT 


TRANSCRIBED, 
WITH COLLATION, NOTES, AND COMMENTARY 


By Stewart C. WiLcox 


Although “ The Fight ” is one of William Hazlitt’s most famous essays, not until 
now have his admirers been able to examine it in manuscript. The holograph is 
especially revealing because so few Hazlitt manuscripts have survived, and because 
it was written after he had finished his apprenticeship and grown into his true, 
familiar genius. In its original form, however, “The Fight" was almost two 
essays in one—the story of the great battle between Neate and Hickman interlarded 
with effusive digressions upon Sarah Walker, heroine of the Liber Amoris. Fortu- 
nately he Bn ge his sentimental digreisions and so preserved the unified story 
and hearty of his masterpiece. 

In Hazlitt in the Workshop the Morgan Library holograph is for the first time 
transcribed, and provided with collation and notes. In accompanying commentary 
the editor examines Hazlitt’s writing habits in order to illuminate his methods of 
composition and revision, and his sense of structure and style. For this purpose 
four sources of information have been drawn upon: accounts of his writing habits 
by his friends and relatives, his own statements about his methods, the manuscript 
of “ The Fight,” and his other mal pieces. The conclusions should interest 
both admirers of Hazlitt and readers of the familiar essay. 


Bp. xii + 94 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS ° BALTIMORE 
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GRADED JRussiAN READERS: 
Edited by Bond and Bobrinskoy 


A series which builds a basic vocabulary for general reading in Russian. Book I. 
Lermontov’s TAMAN, retold and edited by FRANCES MARSHAK-SOBOTKA 
of The University of Chicago, may be read after the completion of six or seven 
lessons in a standard Russian grammar. 


BOOK II. TWO STORIES by Pushkin 


The Stationmaster and A Shot, stories with simple structure and plenty of action, 
retold and edited by FRUMA GOTTSCHALK of The University of Chicago. 
Simplified vocabulary stresses basic words. In Press. 


* HEATH-CHICAGO RUSSIAN SERIES 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
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FOR FIRST-YEAR GERMAN 


Professors Rehder and Twaddell are now 
reading proofs on Volume One of their 
German Area Readings. It carries the title 
—— The Natural Setting”; and treats particu- 
larly the geography of the German-language area. If you 
are acquainted with the authors’ CONVERSATIONAL 
GERMAN you are prepared for a fresh and unusual approach 
in their reader, too. And you will not be disappointed. You 
will, however, be surprised—and agreeably so—with the 
format and typography of the book. It will measure approxt- 
mately 7 by 9 inches; will be printed in two colors; will include 
photographs, drawings, charts and maps; will be bound in 
heavy plastic-treated paper covers somewhat like “ Pocket 
Books.” The price will be higher than average, but within 
reason. Publication: Late Summer. (Please 


give us your August address, if you are in- 
terested in it for immediate use.) HOLT 
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